





Che Port Folio. 


BY OLIVER OLDSCHOOL, ESQ. 


Various; that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change, 
And pleased with novelty, may be indulged.—Cowrex. 





For the Port Folio. 
THE MOHAWK CHIEF. 


In the month of September, 1814, while the war raged on our 
northern frontiers, a British and ican, .officer, traversed 
that part of Upper Canada which Sereders apon Lake Ontario. 
They were both decorated with the emblems of their profession 
and rank; but while their uniforms bespoke them to have been 
marshalled under hostile banners, their amicable intercourse and 
cheerful conversation, gave them the more agreeable appearance 
of friends. 

The American officer had been the bearer of despatches from his 
general to the commander of the British forces; but in consequence 
of a misunderstanding between these chiefs, he had been detained 
within the hostile lines. While these exalted personages were sct- 
tling.a controverted point of etiquette, he remained in custody; 
but when the important matter was adjusted, he was informed that 
he might return to the American head quarters. This, to the un- 
sophisticated mind of our young soldier, seemed to be but a simple 
operation, as a few miles only intervened between the contending 
armies; but he could not conceal his surprise on learning that he 
must rejoin his companions in arms by a circuitous route of seve- 
ral hundred miles; a precaution adopted by the British comman- 
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der from motives of policy. The American knew but little of this 
art; nor had he yet learned to put implicit faith in the old adage 
that “ the farthest way round is the nearest way home.” He was 
obliged, however, to submit; and a British officer was appointed to 
escort him through that part of his majesty’s dominions, which lay 
within his prescribed route. The duty of this gentleman was light, 
and by no means disagreeable, as his charge was on parole, and 
his business was simply to protect him from insults, and to con- 
duct him by such roads as would prevent him from spying out the 
nakedness of the land. It only remains to be remarked of the En- 
glishman that he was a middle-aged man, who had spent many 
years in the service of his king; a man whose good nature had re- 
ceiv-d no tinge of fierceness from his profession, but who was kind, 
affable, and intelligent. 

Such were the two travellers who now beguiled the passing 
hours with fireside anecdotes of their respective countries, or 
amused each other with details of feats in arms. Men of real cour- 
tesy, know nothing of those repulsive feelings which keep grosser 
minds asunder, and easily forget those local distinctions which cre- 
ate jealousies in vulgar breasts. Our soldiers seemed to be as so- 
cial and as well acquainted as if they had served in the same regi- 
ment, and chatted as familiarly as if the weapons that now hung 
inoffensively by their sides had never flashed in opposing ranks. 
Their path led through a wild region, differing widely from the 
populous and well cultivated countries to which each had been 
accustomed, and destitute of those attractive embellishments which 
delight the traveller when parks, and villages, and country 
churches, and rosy milk-maids are constantly presented to his 
view. The continuous forest fatigued the eye with its monotony, 
and compelled the travellers to resort to their mental resources, 
except when their course led them along the margin of the Lake, 
and brought its beauties into the landscape—its blue waters, its 
glassy smoothness, its vastly extended plane, and its distant shores 
dimly discovered in the horizon. The afternoon was far advanced 
when they struck Dundas Street, an extensive wood so called, 
that stretched from a point far west of Ontario, nearly to Montre- 
al, and which soon brought them to Dundas, a small hamlet com- 
posed of a few straggling huts. Here they found a tolerably com- 
fortable house, dignified with the name, and professing to afford the 
comforts of a tavern; the latter of which had become quite desira- 
ble both to man and horse. It need scarcely be added that they 
determined to proceed no further that day. 

They were shown into a small, but private apartment, where 
the British officer apologizing for the necessity of a short absence, 
left his companion to his own reflections. The meditations of a 
way-faring man, at a village inn, among the wilds of the fruntier, 
are usually comprised within a narrow compass, seldom extendin 
farther than from mine host in the bar to my landlady in the 
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kitchen, and receiving impulse only from the pressure of appetite, 
and the prospect of food. On the present occasion, had the Egyp- 
tian Pyramidsbeen within pistol-shot, ourhero wouldscarcely have 
glanced at them; his appetite being “more to bread than stone.” 
t was this concentration of his mental faculties, perhaps, that 
caused him barely to observe a horde of Indian warriors and 
their squaws, who scowled upon him with malignant ferocity as 
he entered the village, nor would he now have remarked them, 
had not the promise of an early supper restored his mind to some- 
thing of its wonted elasticity. It was then, that casting his eyes 
through the window by which he sate, he discovered that he was 
in the midst of a large encampment of savages, hideously painted, 
and “hell-bent” on carnage. They werereposing in groupes upon 
the ground, or lounging about with their accustomed appearance 
of indolence; but their repose was that of the crouching tiger— 
their eyes often flashed fire; their dark looks were full of meaning 
—their whole demeanour fierce and portentous, announcing them 
to be on the eve of some fell purpose. Our young soldier shudder- 
ed as he beheld the deep workings of passion portrayed in the 
strongly marked features of these barbarians. He had passed 
through the towns of other tribes in his travels, and had once 
heard the Indian yell mingling in the din of battle; but he never 
before had seen them in such numbers, or closely inspected them 
while under the excitement of martial feeling; and he now look- 
ed in vain for that cheerful firmness, that sedate bearing, that ge- 
nerous emulation which distinguishes the civilized warrior. He saw 
only hatred, revenge, and thirst of blood. 
rom these reflections, he was roused by the opening of the 
door of the room in which he sat. Tdrning his head he beheld 
an indian of large stature and imposing appearance, who advanc- 
ed to the middle of the apartment, and deliberately surveyed him. 
Our hero was not in a humour for company: nor did he relish the 
character of his visiter; with whom he determined to have as little 
intercourse as possible. The latter, however, commenced a con- 
versation after gazing at him for a short time.— 

“ You’re an Aimerican officer?”’ 

“ Yes,” replied the officer in a tone of indifference. 

* Are youa prisoner?” 

“No.” 

The repulsive manner in which these laconic answers were 
uttered, seemed by no means to please the forest chieftain, who 
drew himself up, and haughiily demanded— 

“Do you know who I am, sir?—I am captain B— son of old Col. 
B— I command all these Indians.” 

A moment’s reflection convinced the American of the folly of 
exasperating this redoubtable personage. He rose, approached the 
chief, and extended his hand:— 


“Tam happy to see you, captain B—, and proud of your ac- 
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quaintance.” B— returned his salutation, and again inquired if he 
was a prisoner. 

«Tam not, sir—”’ 

«[ thought not from your wearing your sword:—but how the 
devil did you get here?” The officer briefly explained his situa- 
tion. 

« Ah! that may be;” said B—“ I wondered how you could be a pri- 
soner, and be allowed to keep your arms and epaulet:—These Bri- 
tish officers are d—d cunning fellows: they don’t let their priso- 
ners carry off plunder that way.”—Observing that the officer had 
again seated himself by the window, he added, “ You had better 
not sit by that window; them d—d Indians will shoot you.” 

« They would certainly not attempt to injure a person whom 
they supposed to be a prisoner; a man in their power, under the 
charge of a British officer—and in your company—” 

“Oh the Devil! what do they care for all ie Ba kill a 
white man whenever they get a fair chance:—they would not hurt 
you now, if they thought I would see them:—but they’d crack awa 
from behind a tree, and run, and nobody would know who did it. 
They’re as treacherous as Hell.” 

The officer removed his seat, and changed the subject: but B— 
interrupted him, and in the same abrupt tone as before, asked, 
“ Do you Americans ever give quarter to an Indian?” 

“Certainly— always:” was the answer. 

« Well, you’re an officer,—I don’t like to dispute your word; 
but, excuse me, sir, I don’t believe it?” 

« But, captain B—, I assure you it is so—all civilized nations, 
all white people, make it a rule to spare the prisoner who.asks-for. 
quarter. It is a law which they dare not bréa@ko* ~~ 

“So you all say,” replied the Indian; “but I don’t believe it, 
and [’ll teil you why. When General Hull was going to invade 
Canada—before Brock took him,—there at Detroit—he sent out 
a long talk, a proclamation, he called it—in which he said that no 
wihite man found fighting by the side of an Indian should recvive 
quarter-—well, sir—if they kill the white man, what will they do 
with the Indian along side of him? Tell me that?” 

“ General Hull wished, I suppose, to discourage the employment 
of Indians by the British. We abhorred their mode of warfare, 
and did not wish to be embroiled with the red-people. Besides, 
what General Hull did is no rule; his whole course was disapprov- 
ed by the American people and the government, and he was dis- 
graced by a court-martial for pal. slr 


«That’s all very well—but don’t tell me—I know—General 
Hull made use of that expression, and I know very welt that if 
white people wont give quarter to each other, its a d—d bad 
chance for the poor Indian to get it.” 

The officer attempted to argue the matter, and to convince the 
Indian that the American government had always observed the 
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most humane policy in the conduct of the war, and that they had 
only deviated from it in a few instances, when the horrid cruel- 
ties of the British forced them into acts of retaliation. 

“ I have nothing to do with the British;’ said B— “ they employ 
me, it’s true: but I don’t like them.—I don’t like any white people 
—and I have determined never to give quarter to an American— 
if I do I'll be d—d.” 

“ Well, but Captain B—, you and I have now become somewhat 
acquainted—suppose I was to fall into your hands in the woods; 
should present my sword to you, and claim your mercy, what would 

ou dor ’ 

’ « Pll tell you what I’d do, sir; I like you very well: some of the 
Americans are d—d rascals—but I think you’re a tolerable clever 
fellow—you seem to be a gentleman—but don’t you calculate upon 
that; for if ever you were to fall into my hands, I’d have my toma- 
hawk in your head, and the scalp offof your skull, in half a minute. 
—I’ve sworn to spare none, and by—! I don’t mean to be caught in 
a lie! I was at Buffaloe, when it was burned,” he added, growing 
warm with the subject. ‘“ We burned the houses, and turne 

the women out in the snow. We did a great business.— We killed 
some: some were burned: and some frozen to death—I pitched 
one little chap in the fire myself.”°— Thus he went on exulting in 
deeds of blood, and repeating various exploits too horrid to be 
related—until the return of the British officer, when he departed. 

The reader has perhaps had enough of this tawny ally of the Kn- 

lish: a few more words shall close this account of him. His father, 
usually called Colonel B—, was a man of courage and abilities, 
who succeeded in uniting several tribes under his control, and 
thus obtained a standing which rendered his friendship import- 
ant to the British government. He was accordingly invited to 
make a visit to London, where he was much noticed and caress- 
ed. He became the firm friend of the English, and devoted his 
tomahawk and scalping knife to their service. His children were 
reared among the whites, and received a good English education. 
Two of them, a son and daughter, became respectable persons; but 
the one who is here described, returned to the savage life, with 
a mind embittered against the whites, from whom he declared he 
had learned nothing but to drink and swear; qualities which it 
must be allowed he had attained to a disgusting perfection. He 
had recently led his warriors against the Americans at Fort Erie, 
at that time besieged by the army of General Drummond; but the 
sight of a few bomb shells satisfied his curiosity, and he had re- 
treated to Dundas, charging his followers with cowardice. The ac- 
cusation had been retorted upon him, and hence the contemptuous 
pr pas. which he applied to his tribe. ‘They were now on the eve 
of another expedition. 

On the following morning the two officers renewed their jour- 
ney, at the dawn of day. ‘Their path again led through a wild 
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country, devoid of interest, and pene no incident to attract 
curiosity. After riding about eighteen miles they halted at a re- 
spectable farm-house, to breakfast. Here they found neatness, cor- 
diality, and plenty. The good man was a native of Scotland, and 
—— much of the intelligence, tempered with the gravity of 

is country. A small number of well chosen books, chiefly reli- 
gious, lay scattered about the room, as if in daily use. A sweet 
girl, just grown, who was teaching a little school by the road-side, 
came in to help her mother to prepare a morning meal, and presi- 
ded at the breakfast table. The heart of our young traveller was 
warmed into gladness by this simple display of peace and kind- 
ness, and the disagreeable images which had filled his min«, since 
his intervie®¥ with the ferocious associate of Drummond, gave way 
to more agreeable subjects for reflection. He was again in contact 
with hearts that acknowledged a Creator, and once more he wit- 
nessed the enjoy:nents of the domestic circle. He reflected on the 
many privations incident to a military life; its dangers, its follies, 
its passions; and he could not avoid the conclusion, that he who 
treads the road to fame, sacrifices ‘he Jearest hours, the best de- 
lights, and the choicest blessings of existence. 


{ REMARK ON BABY-BALLS. 


BY MISS HANNAH MORE. 


“i rie thing there is a season, and a time for every pur- 
pose under Heaven,” said the wise man; but he said it before the 
invention of baby-balls. This modern device isa sort of triple con- 
meets against the innocence, the health, and the happiness of 
children; thus, by factitious amusements, to rob them of a relish 
for the simple joys, the unbought delights, which naturall y belong 
to their blooming season, is like blotting out spring from the 

ear. To sacrifice the true and proper enjoyments of sprigltly 
and happy children, is to make them pay adear and dispropor- 
tionate price for their artificial pleasures. They step at once from 
the nursery to the ball-room, and by a preposterous change of ha- 
bits, are thinking of dressing themselves, at an age, when the 
used to be dressing their dolls. Instead of bounding with the un- 
restrained freedom of wood-nympiis, over hill and dale, their 
cheeks flushed with health, and their hearts overflowing with hap- 
piness, these gay little creatures, are shut up all the morning de- 
murely practising the pas grave, and transacting the serious bu- 
siness of acquiring a new step for the evening, with more cost of 
time and pains than it would have taken them tu acquire twenty 
new ideas. 
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For the Port Folio. 


Letter from the Rev. Mr. Maskelyne, Astronomer Royal of En- 
gland, to the Rev. Dr. .lohn Ewing, late Provost of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 


Mr. O_pscuoot., 

A correspondent in one of our daily gazettes, speaking of the 
two comets, which at present excite so much attention, concludes 
with the following remarks:—« In looking over the first volume of 
our Philosophical Transactions, [ felt a sentiment of pride and 
pleasure that the occurrence of the transit of Venus in 1769 was 
obse ved with so much accuracy and precision in Pennsylvania, 
as ‘o deserve and obtain the highest praise from the European 
astronomers. It is true, we cannot new, as we could then, boast 
of a Rittenhouse, whose genius was pre-eminent; but he had se- 
veral coadjutors, who, without pretending to his abilities, were yet 
correct and scientific; and I hope it will not be found that we have 
in any respect degenerated.” 

i know not the grounds upon which this writer has ventured te 
oe Mr. Rittenhouse above others who observed the transit of 

‘enus, at the time here specified. Certainly there is nothing like 
it in the work which he cites. On the contrary, Mr. Rittenhouse 
appears in that volume, as the coadjutor of Dr. William Smith, 
in conjunction with whom he made observations at Norristown, in 
the neighvourhood of this city. He reported his results to Dr. 
Smith, and this gentleman made the communication to the Philo- 
sophical Society, from which institution, it is presumed, they de+ 
rived their appoimtment. 

It appears, from the 1st vol. of the “Transactions,” that the 
whoie design originated with Dr. Ewing; and there is reason to 
believe that the prosecution of it, through all the details to the 
final result, was confided to him. His communication to the socie- 
ty, dated 21st June 1768, commences in these words:—* As you 
have taken under consideration, the proposal which I made to you 
the 19ti of April last, of observing the ensuing transit of Venus,” 
&c. Dr. Ewing then proceeds to lay before the society a projec- 
tion of the transit as seen from Philadelphia, together with the 
elements of the projection; and he concludes by proposing that 
provision be made, without loss of time, for erecting a small ob- 
servatory, and he recommends that some proper persons be ap- 

ointed to make the observations, at the expense of the society, 

c. The tone of the letter throughout is that of one who is bet- 
ter acquainted with the subject, than those whom he addresses; 
and who is obliged to take some pains to convince them of the 
importance of his suggestions:—a conjecture which will not be 
considered very unwarrantable when the reader is informed that 
the same volume contains a method of destroying wild garlic, an- 
other of preserving peas from the worms—a third for preserving 
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country, devoid of interest, and weg no incident to attract 
curiosity. After riding about eighteen miles they halted at a re- 
spectable farm-house, to breakfast. Here they found neatness, cor- 
diality, and plenty. The good man was a native of Scotland, and 
gan ie much of the intelligence, tempered with the gravity of 

is country. A small number of well chosen books, chiefly reli- 
gious, lay scattered about the room, as if in daily use. A sweet 
girl, just grown, who was teaching a little school by the road-side, 
came in to help her mother to prepare a morning meal, and presi- 
ded at the breakfast table. The heart of our young traveller was 
warmed into gladness by this simple display of peace and kind- 
ness, and the disagreeable images which had filled his min«, since 
his intervie¥ with the ferocious associate of Drummond, gave way 
to more agreeable subjects for reflection. He was again in contact 
with hearts that acknowledged a Creator, and once more he wit- 
nessed the enjoy:nents of the domestic circle. He reflected on the 
many privations incident to a military life; its dangers, its folli-s, 
its passions; and he could not avoid the conclusion, that he who 
treads the road to fame, sacrifices the earest hours, the best de~- 
lights, and the choicest blessings of existence. 


\ REMARK ON BABY-BALLS. 
BY MISS HANNAH MORE. 


“To every thing there is a season, and a time for every pur- 
pose under Heaven,” said the wise man; but he said it before the 
invention of baby-balls. This modern device isa sort of triple con- 
Bert against the innocence, the health, and the happiness of 
children; thus, by factitious amusements, to rob them of a relish 
for the simple joys, the unbought delights, which naturally belong 
to their blooming season, is like blotting out spring from the 
year. To sacrifice the true and proper enjoyments of sprightly 
and happy children, is to make them pay adear and dispropor- 
tionate price for their artificial pleasures. They step at once from 
the nursery to the ball-room, and by a preposterous change of ha- 
bits, are thinking of dressing themselves, at an age, when they 
used to be dressing their dolls. Instead of bounding with the un- 
restrained freedom of wood-nympiis, over hill and dale, their 
cheeks flushed with health, and their hearts overflowing with hap- 
piness, these gay little creatures, are shut up all the morning de- 
murely practising the pas grave, and transacting the serious bu- 
siness of acquiring a new step for the evening, with more cost of 
time and pains than it would have taken them to acquire twenty 
new ideas. 
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Letter the Rev. Mr. Maskelyne, Astronomer Royal of En- 
gland, to the Rev. Dr. John Ewing, late Provost of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 


Mr. OLpsonoot., 

A correspondent in one of our daily gazettes, speaking of the 
two comets, which at present excite so much attention, concludes 
with the following remarks:—* In looking over the first volume of 
our Philosophical Transactions, I felt a sentiment of pride and 
pleasure that the occurrence of the transit of Venus in 1769 was 
obse’ved with so much accuracy and precision in Pennsylvania, 
as ‘o deserve and obtain the highest praise from the European 
astronomers. It is true, we cannot new, as we could then, beast 
of a Rittenhouse, whose genius was pre-eminent; but he had se- 
veral coadjutors, who, without pretending to his abilities, were yet 
correct and scientific; and I hope it will not be found that we have 
in any respect degenerated.” 

i know not the grounds upon which this writer has ventured te 
in Mr. Rittenhouse above others who observed the transit of 

enus, at the time here specified. Certainly there is nothing like 
it in the work which he cites. On the contrary, Mr. Rittenhouse 
appears in that volume, as the coadjator of Dr. William Smith, 
in conjunction with whom he made observations at Norristown, in 
the neighvourhood of this city. He reported his results to Dr. 
Smith, and this gentleman made the communication to the Philo- 
sophical Society, from which institution, it is presumed, they de 
rived their appomtment. 

It appears, from the Ist vol. of the “Transactions,” that the 
whoie design originated with Dr. Ewing; and there is reason to 
believe that the prosecution of it, through all the details to the 
final result, was confided to him. His communication to the socie- 
ty, dated 2ist June 1768, commences in these words:—*“ As you 
have taken under consideration, the proposal which I made to you 
the 19ti of April last, of observing i ensuing transit of Venus,” 
&c. Dr. Ewing then proceeds to lay before the society a projec- 
tion of the transit as seen from Philadelphia, together with the 
elements of the projection; and he concludes by proposing that 
provision be made, without loss of time, for erecting a small ob- 
servatory, and he recommends that some proper persons be ap- 

ointed to make the observations, at the expense of the society, 

c. The tone of the letter throughout is that of one who is bet- 
ter acquainted with the subject, than those whom he addresses; 
and who is obliged to take some pains to convince them of the 
importance of his suggestions:—a conjecture which will not be 
considered very unwarrantable when the reader is informed that 
the same volume contains a method of destroying wild garlic, an- 
other of preserving peas from the worms—a third for preserving 
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subjects in spirits; —together with instructions for putting up seeds 
and plants for transportation, and various other notable matters. 

Not many years after this event, [in 1773] Dr. Ewing and his 
friend Dr. Williamsom, went to England to solicit pecuniary aid 
in behalf of the Newark academy, in Delaware. Although the 
war of the revolution was just breaking out, they were treated 
with the utmost cordiality, and many liberal subscriptions were 
received. The reputation of Dr. Ewing had prepared for him a 
cordial reception in the closets of the literary and learned of that 
day, with many of whom he maintained a correspondence several 
years after his return. By lord North, the minister, the most 
liberal offers were made to induce him to remain in that country. 

While he was in London, he made some efforts to procure the 
means of establishing an observatory in this city. The Rev. Mr. 
Maskelyne, then astronomer-royal, at Greenwich, was applied to; 
and the reply of that eminent person will show the estimation in 
which our young American philosopher was held, by an individual, 
who of all the men then living, was best qualified to decide upon 
the pretensions of others, in this department of science. 

It is in the following words: 


Sir, Greenwich, 4th Aug. 1775. 

I received your late favour, together with your observations of 
the comet of 1770, and some [copies*] of that of 1769, for which 
I thank you. I shall I believe communicate [them] to the 
Royal Society as you give me leave. In the present unhappy 
situation of American affairs, [ have not the least idea that an 
thing can be done towards erecting an observatory at Philadel- 
phia, and therefore cannot think it proper for me to take a part in 
any memorial you may think proper to lay before my lord North 
at present. I do not mean, however, to discourage you from pre- 
senting a memorial from yourself. Were an observatory to be 
erected at that city, | do not know any person there more capable 
of taking care of it than yourself. Should lord North do me the 
honour to ask my opinion about the utility of erecting an obser- 
vatory at Philadelphia,t I should then be enabled to speak out, 
being always a well wisher to the promotion of science. You did 
not distinguish whether the times of your observations were ap- 
parent or mean time. I am Sir, 

Your most humble servant, 
N. MASKELYNE. 
To the Rev. Dr. Ewrne, at 
No. 25, Ludgate street. 


* The observations were engraved on a sheet of large paper, of which 
it is supposed a number of copies were sent to Mr. M. ae + St 

+ The city councils, at the earnest solicitation of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, granted the use of the edifice in Centre Square for this 
purpose. several years ago. But nothing has been done with the premises, 
that we know of, by the society. O. O. 
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At the period when this letter was written, a reputation for 
science, was to be acquired only by real merit. A membership in 
a learned institution was not then voted in return for a donation 
of books or shells; nor had it become an article of trade, as it is 
now, when an exchange of titles between two persons, members 
of different societies, can be calculated on, with nearly the same 
confidence as a return of tea for a-cargo of dollars. Dr. Ewing, 
as well as Dr. Rittenhouse, was a modest man, whose labours 
were eggs by a love of science and zeal for the public good. 
Whether his observations were communicated to the Royal So- 
ciety, as Mr. Maskelyne proposed, I never heard. Had he been 
sedulous of notoriety, there is no doubt that he could have obtain- 
ed the envied privilege of adding F. R.S to his name! It is 
known that his high character for learning procured for him a vote 
of the freedom of several cities in Scotland, where learning was 
held in high estimation. ‘That custom has gone out of use abroad, 
and in our own country, we seem little disposed to honour any art 
or science but that which teaches us the most direct road to wealth 
or political power. Men of solid worth are driven into the shade 
and their places are filled by charlatans, who play the zany in 
newspapers and shake their cap and bells at fish-feasts. 

Before I conclude, it may not be amiss to add, that it is by no 
means my object to disparage the merits of our self-taught philo- 
sopher. They were of a high order; and none knew them better 
or valued them more justly, than the individual whose claims I 
have undertaken to vindicate. 


—— + @=—— 


THE MAN IN THE BELL. 


In my younger days, bell-ringing was much more in fashion 
among the young men of , than itis now. Nobody, | be- 
lieve, practises it there at present except the servants of the church, 
and the melody has been much injured in consequence. Some 
fifty years ago, about twenty of us who dwelt in the vicinity of 
the Cathedral, formed a club, which used to ring every peal that 
was called for; and, from continual practice and a rivalry which 
arose between us ani a club attached to another steeple, and which 
tended considerably to sharpen our zeal, we became very Mozarts 
on our favourite instruments. But my bell-ringing practice was 
shortened by a singular accident, which not only stopt my per- 
formance, but made even the sound of a bell terrible to my ears. 

One Sunday, I went with another into the belfry to ring for noon 
prayers, but the second stroke we had pulled showed us that the 
clapper of the bell we were at was muffled. Some one had been 
buried that morning, and it had been prepared, of course, to ring 
a mournful note. We did not know of this, but the remedy was 
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easy. ‘“ Jack,’’ said my companion, “ step up to the loft, and cut 
off the hat;” for the way we had of muffling was by tying a piece 
of an old hat, or of cloth (the former was preferred) to one side 
of the clapper, which deadened every second toll. I complied, 
and mounting into the belfry, crept as usual into the bell, where 
I began to cut away. The ‘hat had been tied on in some more 
complicated manner than usual, and I was perhaps three or four 
minutes in getting it off; during which time my companion below 
was hastily adabuees, by a message from his sweetheart I be- 
lieve, but that is not material to my story. The person who called 
him was a brother of the club, who, knowing that the time had 
come for ringing for service, and not thinking that any one was 
above, began to pull. At this moment I was just getting out, 
when I felt the bell moving; I guessed the reason at once—it was 
a moment of terror: but by a hasty, and almost convulsive effort, 
1 succeeded in jumping down, and throwing myself on the flat of 
my back under the bell. 

The room in which it was, was little more than sufficient te 
contain it, the bottem of the bell coming within a couple of feet 
of the floor of lath. At that time certainly was not so bulky as 
I am now, but as I lay it was within an inch of my face. I had 
not laid myself down a second, when the ringing began. —It was 
a dreadful situation. Over me swung an immense mass of metal, 
one touch of which would have crushed me to pieces; the floor 
under me was principally composed of crazy laths, and if the 
gave way, 1 was precipitated to the distance of about fifty feet 
upon a loft, which would, in all probability, have sunk under the 
impulse of my fall, and sent me to be dashed to atoms upon the 
marble floor of the chancel, an hundred feet below. [I remember- 

ed—for fear is quick in recollection—how a common ¢ lockwright, 
about a month before, had fallen, and bursting through the floors 
of the steeple, driven in the cielings of the porch, and even broken 
into the marble tombstone of a bishop who slept beneath. This 
was mv first terror, but the ringing had not continued a minute, 
before a more awful and immediate dread came on me. The deaf- 
ening sound of the bell smote into my ears with a thunder which 
made me fear their drums would crack.—There was not a fibre of 
my a it did not thrill through: It entered my very soul; thought 
and reflection were almost utterly banished; I only retained the 
sensation of agonizing terror. Every moment I saw the bell sweep 
within an inch of my face; and my eyes—I could not close them, 
though to look at the object was bitter as death—followed it in- 
stinctively i in its oscillating progress until it came back again. It 
was in vain I said to myself that it could come no nearer at any 
future swing than it did at first; every time it descended, I en- 
deavoured to shrink into the ‘very floor to avoid being buried un- 
fler the down-sweeping mass; and then reflecting on the danger of 
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pressing too weightily on my frail support, would cower up again 
as far as I dared. 

At first my fears were mere matter of fact. I was afraid the 
pullies above would give way, and let the bell plunge on me. At 
another time, the possibility of the clapper being shot out in some 
sweep, and dashing through my body, as I had seen a ramrod glide 
through a door, flitted across my mind. The dread also, as I have 
already mentioned, of the crazy floor, tormented me, but these 
soon gave way to fears not more unfounded, but more visionary, 
and of course more tremendous. The roaring of the bell confused 
my intellect, and my fancy soon began to teem with all sort of 
strange and terrifying ideas. ‘The bell pealing above. and open- 
ing its jaws with a hideous clamour, seemed to me at one time a 
ravening monster, raging to devour me; at another, a whirlpool 
ready to suck me into its bellowing abyss. As I gazed on it, it 
assumed all shapes; it was a flying eagle, or rather a roc of the 
Arabian story-tellers, clapping its wings and screaming over me. 
As I looked upward into it, it would appear sometimes to length- 
en into indefinite extent, or to be twisted at the end into the spi- 
ral folds of the tail of a flying-dragon. Nor was the flaming 
breath, or fiery glance of that fabled animal, wanting to complete 
the picture. My eyes inflamed, bloodshot, and glaring, invested 
the supposed monster with a ful] proportion of unholy light. 

It would be endless were I to merely hint at all the fancies that 
possessed my mind. Every object that was hideous and roaring 
presented itself to my imagination. I often thought that I was in 
a hurricane at sea, and that the vessel in which I was embarked 
tossed under me with the most furious vehemence. The air, set 
in motion by the swinging of the bell, blew over me, nearly with 
the violence, and more than the thunder of a tempest; and the 
floor seemed to reel under me, as under a drunken man. But the 
most awful of all the ideas that seized on me were drawn fom 
the supernatural. In the vast cavern of the bell, hideous faces 
appeared, and glared down on me with terrifying frowns, or with 
grinning mockery, still more appalling. At last, the devil him- 
self, accou'red, as in the common description of the evil spirit, 
with hoof, horn, and tail, and eyes of infernal lustre, made his 
appearance, and called on me to curse God and worship him, who 
was powerful to save me. This dread suggestion he uttered with 
the full-toned clangour of the bell. 1 had him within an inch of 
me, and I thought on the fate of the Santon Barsisa. Strenuously 
and desperately I defied him, and bade him be gone. Reason, 
then, for a moment, resumed her sway, but it was only to fill me 
with fresh terror, just as the lightning dispels the gloom that sur- 
rounds the benighted mariner, but to show him that his vessel is 
driving on a a where she must inevitably be dashed to pieces. 
I found I was becoming delirious, and trembled lest reason should 
utterly desert me. This is at all times an agonizing thought, but 
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it smote me then with tenfold agony. I feared jest, when utterly 
deprived of my senses, 1 should rise, to do which I was every 
moment tempted by that strange feeling which calls on a man, 
whose head is dizzy from semua on the battlement of a lofty 
castle, to precipitate himself from it, and then death would be in- 
stant and tremendous. When I thought of this, | became despe- 
rate. I caught the floor with a grasp which drove the blood from 
my nails; and I yelled with the cry of despair. I called for help, 
{ prayed, | shouted, but all the efforts of my voice were, of course, 
drowned in the bell. As it passed over my mouth, it occasionally 
echoed my cries, which mixed not with its own sound, but pre- 
served their distinct character. Perhaps this was but fancy. To 
me, | know, they then sounded as if they were the shouting, howl- 
ing, or laughing of the fiends with which my imagination had 
peopled the gloomy cave which swung over me. 

You may accuse me of exaggerating my feelings; but I am not. 
Many a scene of drea:d have { since passed through, but they are 
nothing to the self-inflicted terrors of this half hour. The an- 
cients have doomed one of the damned, in their Tartarus, to lie 
under a rock, which every moment seems to be descending to 
annihilate him,—and an awful punishment it would be. But if te 
this you add a clamour as loud as if ten thousand furies were 
howling about you—a deafening uproar banishing reason, and 
driving you to madness, you must allow that the bitterness of the 
pang was rendered more terrible. ‘There is no man, firm as his 
nerves may be, who could retain his courage in this situation. 

In twenty minutes the ringing was done. Half of that time 
passed over me without power of computation,—the other half 
appeared an age. When it ceased, [ became gradually more quiet, 
but a new fear retained me. I knew that five minutes would 
elapse without ringing, but, at the end of that short time, the bell 
would be rung a second time, for five minutes more. I could not 
calculate time. A minute and an hour were of equal duration. I 
feared to rise, lest the five minutes should have elapsed, and the 
ringing be again commenced, in which case I should be crushed, 
before I could escape, against the walls or frame-work of the bell. 
I therefore still continued to lie down, cautiously shifting myself, 
however, with a careful gliding, so that my eve no longer looked 
into the hollow. This was of itself a considerable relief. The 
cessation of the noise had, in a great measure, the effect of stupi- 
fying me, for my attention, being no longer occupied by the chi- 
meras [ had conjured up, began to flag. All that now distressed 
ine was the constant expectation of the second ringing, for which, 
however, I settled myself with a kind of stupid resolution. I clos- 
ed my eyes, and clenched my teeth as firmly as if they were 
screwed inavice. At last the dreaded moment came, and the 
first swing of the bell extorted a groan from me, as they say the 
most resolute victim screams at the sight of the rack, to which he 
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is for a second time destined. After this, however, I lay silent 
and lethargic, without a thought. Wrapt in the defensive armour 
of stupidity, [ defied the bell and its intonations. When it ceas- 
ed, I was roused a little by the hope of escape. I did not, how- 
ever, decide on this step hastily, but, putting up my hand with the 
utmost caution, I touched the rim. Though the ringing had ceas- 
ed, it still was tremulous from the plone, and shook under my 
hand, which instantly recoiled as from an electric jar. A quarter 
of an hour probably elapsed before I again dared to make the ex- 
periment, and then I found it at rest. I determined to lose no 
tim, fearing that I might have lain then already too long, and 
that the bell for evening service would catch me. This dread 
stimulated me, and [ slipped out with the utmost rapidity, and 
arose. | stood, I suppose, for a minute, looking with silly wonder 
on the place of my imprisonment, penetrated with joy at escaping, 
but then rushed down the stony and irregular stair with the velo- 
city of lightning, and arrived in the bell-ringer’s room. This was 
the last act I had power to accomplish. I leant against the wall, 
motionless and deprived of thought, in which posture my com- 
panions found me, when, in the course of a couple of hours, they 
returned to their occupation. 

They were shocked, as well they might, at the figure before 
thein. The wind of the bell had excoriated my face, and my dim 
and stupified eyes were fixed with a lack-lustre gaze in my raw 
eye-lids. My hands were torn and bleeding: my hair dishevelled; 
and my clothes tattered. They spoke to me, but I gave no an- 
swer. They shook me, but [ remained insensible. They then 
became alarmed, and hastened to remove me. He who had first 
gone up with me in the forenoon, met them as they carried me 
through the church-yard, and through him, who was shocked at 
having, in some measure, occasioned the accident, the cause of my 
misfortune was discovered. I was put to bed at home, and re- 
mained for three days delirious, but gradually recovered my senses. 
You may be sure the bell formed a prominent topic of my ravings, 
and if I heard a peal, they were instantly increased to the utmost 
violence. Even when the delirium abated, my sleep was continu- 
ally disturbed by imagined ringings, and my dreams were haunted 
by the fancies which almost maddened me while in the steeple. 
My friends removed me to a house in the country, which was suf- 
ficiently distant from any place of worship, to save me from the 
apprehensions of hearing the church-going bell; for what Alex- 
ander Selkirk, in Cowper’s poem, complained of as a misfortune, 
was then to me as a blessing. Here I recovered; but, even oy | 
after recovery, if a gale wafted the notes of a peal towards me, 
started with nervous apprehension, I felt a Mahometan hatred 
to all the bell tribe, and envied the subjects of the Commander of 
the Faithful the sonorous voice of their Muezzin. Time cured 
this, as it does the most of our follies; but, even at the present 
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day, if, by chance, my nerves be unstrung, some particular tones 
o/ the cathedral bell have power to surprise me into a momentary 
Start. 


HISTORY OF THE GARDEN OF PLANTS.* 


Tue Garden of Plants is certainly a most interesting spot. 
What can be more delightful than to wander about in the twi- 
light of a fine autumnal evening, beneath those magnificent rows 
of ancient lime-trees, when the air is perfumed by the. baimy 
breath of many thousand flowers—to listen, amid such a scene of 
stillness and repose, to the multitudinous voice of a mighty city— 
or to contrast a sound composed of such discordant and tumuitu- 
ous elements with the wild and plaintive cries of some solitary 
water-fowl, which inhabit the banks of a little lake, in the centre 
of this Garden of Paradise! Ox the other band, during the day- 
time, if less interesting to your sentimentalist, it is certainly fully 
more amusing to the ordinary class of visitors. Great part of one 
side of the Garden is laid out as a Menagerie, in which all sorts 
of wild animals are confined, or more properly speaking, detain- 
ed—the extreme comfort and extent of the dwellings, with their 
beautiful conformavility to the pursuits and manners of their in- 
habitants, almost entirely precluding the idea of any thing so 
harsh and rigorous as confinement. ‘There the elephant, “ wisest of 
brutes,” occupies, as he ought to do, a central and conspicuous sl- 
tuation. He is noi lodged, as he is with us, in a gloomy crib, in 
which he can scarcely turn himself round with sufficient freedom 
to perform the little devices taught him by his keeper, and which 
one sees how much he despises by the calm melancholy expres- 
sion of his eyes. He dwells in a large and lofty apartment, open- 
ing by means of broad folding-doors into a capacious area, which 
is all his own. In this he has dry smooth banks to repose upon, 
and a deep pond of water, into which, once a day, he sinks his 
enormous body, causing the waters to flow over every part, except 
his mouth and probocis. Nothing can be more refresiing than to 
see him, after basking for some hours im the morning sun, till iis 
skin becomes as parched and dry as the desert dust of Africa—to 
see him calmly sinking down amidst the clear, cool, waters of his 


* History and description of the Museum of Natural History and Royal 
Botanic Garden of Paris. Translated from the French of M. Deleuze, 
assistant Botanist. By A. A. Royer. 2 vols. vo. with plates. Price 
21s. London. 

This work has been composed, by authority of the French government, 
from materials furnished by the Professors aud Administrators of the Mu- 
seum. 
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little lake, and reappearing again, all moist and black, pretending 
his huge round back, more like a floating island, or a Leviathan 
the ocean, than an inhabitant of terra-firma. 

[In this neighbourhood, too, there are camels and dromedaries, 
“the ships of the desert,” as they are so beautifully called in the 
fis urative languages of the east, either standing aprignts with their 
long ghost-like necks, and amiable, though imbecile countenances, 
or couched on the grass, “ and bedward ruminating,” apparently 
weli pleased to have exchanged the burning plains of Arabia for 
the refreshing shades of the Jardin des Plantes. No tear now 
of the blasting breath of the desert, or of those gigantic columns 
of moving sand which had so often threatened to overwhelm them, 
and the leaders of their tribe—no delusive mirage, tempting them 
still onwards, amongst those glaring, glittering wildernesses, 
“with show of waters mocking their distress.” Even the wilder 
and more romantic animals seem here to have found a happy ha- 
ven and a fit abode. The milk-white goat of Cachmire, with its 
long silky clothing, is seen reposing tranquilly, with half-closed 
eyes, upon some artificial ledge of rock, forming a beautiful and 
lively contrast to the dark green moss with which it is surround- 
ed. Deers and antelopes repose upon the dappled ground, or are 
seen tripping about under the shade of the neighbouring lime- 
trees, while the enclosures, with their surrounding shubbery, are 
so skilfully arranged, and so intermingled with each other, that 
every animal appears as if it enjoyed the free range of the whole 
encampment, instead of being confined to the vicinity of its own 
little hut. The walks are Taid out somewhat in a labyrinthic 
form, so that every step a person takes he is delighted by the 
view of some fair or magnificent creature from “a far countrie.” 
Birds of the most gorgeous and graceful plumage, peacocks, gold- 
en pheasants, and cranes from the Belcaric Isles, solicit attention 
m every quarter, and are seen crossing your path in all the state- 
liness of conscious beauty, or gliding like sun-beams through 
groves of evergreen, “star bright, or brighter.’ In whatever di- 
rection you turn, you find the features of the scenery impressed 
with characters very different from those which are usually met 
with in Europern countries. At the head of the Garden, beyond 
the house which was once the dwelling of the illustrious Buffon, 
there grows a magnificent cedar, its head rendered more pictur- 
esque by a cannon-ball, which struck it during the Revolution;* 
and from a little hill in the neighbourhood, there is an extensive 
and beautiful view, not only of the Garden of Plants, with its fine 


* « The largest of the pine tribe on the hillocks, is a cedar of Lebavon, 
P. Cedrus, the trunk of which measures twelve feet in circumference. 
The history of this tree, as recited to us by Professor Thouin, is remarka- 
ble. {[n 1736, Bernard de Jussieu, when leaving London, received from 
Peter Collinson a young plant of Pinus Cedrus, which he placed in a flow- 
er-pot, and conveyed in safety to the Paris Gardens. Common report has 
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wow and shady terraces, but also of the city itself, with Mont 
artre rising like an acropolis in the distance, the old square tow- 
er of the Cathedral of Notre Dame, and the golden dome of the 
Hospital of Invalids. 

Between the Garden of Plants properly so called, and that 
part of it which is devoted to the uses of the Menagerie, there is 
a broad and deep sunk fence divided by stone walls into several 
compartments. These are the dwelling-houses of the bears, the 
awkward motions and singular attitudes of which seem to afford a 
constant source of amusement to the visiters. Bare leafless trees 
have been planted in the centre of some of these inclosures, to the 
top of which Bruin is frequently seen to climb, as if to enjoy the 
more extended view of the garden, and of the groups of people 
who crowd its walks, Some of these animals, when they perceive 
any one luoking over their parapet, erect themselves on their hind 
legs, and, stretching forth their great paws, seem to ask for charity 
with all the importunity of a moaning beggar. Indeed, they are so 
much accustomed to have bread and fruit thrown to them by stran- 
gers, that the slightest motion of the hand is generally sufficient 
to make them assume an erect position, which they will maintain 
for some time, till their strength tail them, and they drop to the 
ground, testifying by a short and sullen growl their displeasure 
at having been obliged to play such fantastic tricks to so little 
purpose. An unfortunate accident befel one of the largest of 
these creatures some years ago. He was sitting perched near the 
top of his tree, when his footing gave way, and he was precipita- 
ted to the ground. A broken limb wag the only disagreeable re- 
sult of this misfortune. His temper of mind does not, however, 
appear to have been much molified by his decreased strength of 
body, for it was this same animal which caused the death of the 
unfortunate sentinel who had descended into his area, misled, as 
it was supposed, by an old button or bit of metal, which he mis- 
took for a piece of money. The cries of this = being were 
heard distinctly during the stillness of the night by those who 
dwelt within the garden; but, as there was no reason to dread 
the possibility of such an accident occurring, no assistance was 
offered. He was found by the guard who came to relieve him in 
the morning, lying dead beneath the paws of the bear, exhibiting, 
comparatively speaking, few marks of external violence, but almost 
all his bones broken to pieces. The bear retired at the voice of his 
keeper, and did not, in fact, seem to have been induced by any car- 
nivorous propensity to attack the person whose death it had thus 
so miserably occasioned. It was rather what an old man in the 


magnified the exploit by declaring, that Jussieu carried it all the way in 
the crown of bis hat. [t is now the identical tree admired for its great size.” 
—Neill’s Journal of a Horticultural Tour through Flanders, Holland. 
and the North of France. 
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garden characterized as a piece of mauviise plaisanterie, for it 
appeared to derive amusement from lifting the body in its paws 
and rolling it along the ground, aud showed no symptom of 
fierceness or anger when driven into its interior cell.* 

urning to the right as you enter the lower gate of the Garden, 
opposite the Bridge of Austerlitz, now called the Pons du Jardin 

u Roi, you approach the dwellings of the more carnivorous ani- 
mals, which are confined in cages with iron gratings, very similar 
to our travelling caravans. Here the lion is truly the king of 
beasts, being the oldest, the largest, and in all respects the most 
magnificent, I have ever seen. ‘There is a melancholy grandeur 
about this creature in a state of captivity, which 1 can never wit- 
ness without the truest commiseration.—The elegant and playful 
aititudes of the smatier animals of the feline tribe being so ex- 
pressive of happiness and contentment, prevent one from compas- 
sionating their misfortunes in a similar manner; while the fierce 
and cruel eye of the tiger, with his restless and impatient demean- 
our, produces rather the contrary feeling of satisfaction, that so 
Savage an animal should be kept for ever in confinement. He ap- 
peurs to lament his loss of liberty, chiefly because he cannot satiate 
his thirst for blood by the eaves of those before him; his coun- 
tenance glares as fiercely, and his breath comes as hot, as if he 
still couched among the burned-up grass of an Indian jungle. But 
his companion in adversity appears to suffer from a more kingl 
sorrow—the remembrance of his ancient woods and rivers, wit 
all their wild magnificence, “dingle and bushy dell,” is visibl 
implanted in his recollection. Like the dying gladiator, he thinks 
only of “his young barbarians,” and when he paces around his 
cell, he does so with the same air of forlorn dignity as Regulus 
might have assumed in the prison of the Carthaginians. 

But, while we are indulging ourselves in “ a world of fond re- 
membrances,” we are forgetting Mr. Royer’s book, to which we 
had sat down with the intention of extracting an article. We 
shall therefore proceed in the first place to form a compendious 
sketch of the Garden and Cabinet, from the period of their origin 
to the close of last century, which we deem it the more necessary 
to do, as the subject has not yet found a place in English litera- 
ture. We must, however, premise, that the nature and confined 
limits of our abstract will necessarily exclude a thousand inter- 
esting particulars regarding the history of individual plants and 
animals, for the elucidation of which we therefore refer our read- 
ers to the work itself, which is just about this time ready for deli- 
very to the public. 


* We understand that the bears are now removed to the new Menagerie, 
of wild beasts, and their places in the Fosses occupied by a breed of boars. 
Our old friend Marguerite, the great elephant, bas been dead for some 
years. 
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The King’s Garden in Paris, commonly called the Garden of 
Plants, was founded by Louis XIII., by an edict given and regis- 
tered by the Parliament, in the month of May, 1635. Its direc- 
tion was assigned to the first P!ysician Herouard, who chose as 
Intendant Guy de la Brosse, At first it consisted only of a sin- 
gl house, and twenty-four acres of land. Guy de la Brosse, du- 
ring the first year of his management, formed a parterre 292 feet 
long, and 227 broad, composed of such plants as he could procure, 
the greater number of which were given him by John Robin, the 
father of Vespasian, the King’s botanist. These amounted, in- 
cluding varieties, to 1800. He then prepared the ground, procured 
new plants by correspondence, traced the plan of the garden to 
the extent of ten acres, and opened it in 1640. It appears by the 
printed catalogue of the ensuing year, that the number of species 
and varieties had increased to 2360. De la Brosse died in 1648. 

Such was the origin of an establishment, wiich has since at- 
tained so high a degree of prosperity, and has become the first 
schoo) of Natural History in the world. We shall not consider it 
necessary to mention aa subsequent change in the management 
and superintendence, but shall rest satisfied with alluding only te 
the labours of those whose appointment may be regarded as a 
 aaalagpae era in the history of the garden. About the year 1652, 

wgon, grand-nephew of De la Brosse, obtained a situation in the 
establishment, and travelled at his own expense through several 
provinces of France, and among the Alps and Pyrenees, and sent 
the fruit of his researches to the Garden. In 1665, the number 
of species and varieties amounted to 4000. 

In the meantime, Gaston D’ Orleans, brother of Louis XIIL, 
had established a botanical garden at his palace of Blvis, which 
had acquired celebrity through the works of Morison, and by a 
collection of drawings of the most remarkable plants. These 
drawings were chiefly executed on vellum, by Robert, eminent for 
his great skill as a botanical painter. After the death of Gaston, 
in 1660, Colbert persuaded the King to purchase the whole collec- 
tion; and Robert was appointed painter to the Museum, where he 
continued his labours till his death in 1684, Other eminent pain- 
ters have continually succeeded to the situation, and it is thus 
that the magnificent collection of drawings of plants and animals 
has been formed, which was at first deposited in the King’s library, 
and now forms tie most valuable part of that of the Museum. 

Vallot, the chief director dying in 1671, Colbert united the su- 
perintendance of the Garden to that of the King’s buildings, al- 
ready held by himself, leaving to the first physician the title of 
Intendant only, with the directiun of the cultivation. In the 
month of December he obtained a declaration from the King, re- 
gulating the administration of the Garden, and gave commissions 
to the Professors defining their duties. From this moment the es- 
tablishment assumed increasing importance, and it would have ad- 
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vanced still more rapidly, had the principal administration not 
been united with other sthata: Fagon, who had for several years 
filled the botanical and chemical chairs with applause, being en- 
cumbered with other duties, meditated the resignation of his place, 
and, wishing to appoint a successor worthy of himself, he called, 
from a remote part of France, the afterwards so highly celebrated 
Joseph Pitton de Tournefort, then only twenty-six years of age, 
but who had already given promise of what he was one day to be- 
come. He was appointed to the chair of botany in 1683. Ten 
— after, Fagon became first physician. This appointment gave 

im the intendance of the Garden; and, from the singular respect 
in which he was held, the title of Superintendant was re-estab- 
lished in his favour. 

The signal success of Tournefort in the cultivation of botanical 
science, is universally known. He was the first successfully to 
define the genera of plants, and the excellence of his groups ex- 
hibits theclearness of his conceptions, and ranks him as the father 
of that branch of the science. He died in 1708, in consequence 
of an injury received from a wagon in a narrow street of Paris, 
and left his collection of natural history, and herbarium, to the 
Garden. This herbarium is not extensive, but it is rendered va- 
luable by the plants gathered in the Levant, and indicated in the 
Corollarium of the Institutiones Ret Herbarium. He was succeed- 
ed in the botanical chair by Danty D’{snard. 

D’Isnari retired after delivering a single course of lectures, and 
was succeeded by Antony de Jussieu, a name so justly celebrated 
in botany, in consequence of the impulse which his own labours, 
and those of his two brothers and nephew, have given to the sci- 
ence. In 1716, he visited Spain and Portugal, and brought back 
an immense accession to the Garden. It was this same Antony 
de Jussieu, who, in 1720, intrusted Declieux, a lieutenant in the 
Royal Navy, with a young coffee tree, which, transported to Mar- 
tinique, became the parent of the immense culture of the West 
Indies. Meanwhile, the cultivation of the Garden was confided 
to Sebastian Vaillant, who formed a very considerable herbarium, 
the genera of which were methodically arranged, and the species 
accompanied by tickets, indicating all the synonyms then known. 
This herbarium, which, at his death in 1722, was purchased by or- 
der of the King, forms the basis of that of the Museum. hat 
chiefly signalizes the name of Vaillant, is his first public discourse 
on assuming the functions of Assistant Professor, (in the absence 
of the Principal,) in which he demonstrates the existence of two 
sexes, and the phenomena of fecundation in vegetables. ‘Thus it 
was in the King’s Garden that this great discovery, which had 
only been hinted at before, and was not generally admitted, was 
first announced, and supported by irrefragable proofs. 

We shall pass in silence the unprofitable period of Chirac’s ad- 
ministration ef the affairs of the Garden, and proceed to the ap- 
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pointment of Buffon in 1739, who was preferred to the situation in 
consequence of the dying request of Du Fay, his immediate pre- 
decexsor. This illustrious writer was already dis‘inguished by 
several memoirs on mathematics, natural philosophy, and rural 
economy, which had gained him admittance to the Academy of 
Sciences; but he was as yet unknown as a naturalist. Endowed 
with that power of attention which discovers the most distant rela- 
tions of thought, and that brilliancy of imagination which com- 
mands the attention of others to the result of laborious investiga- 
tions, he was equally fitted to succeed in different walks of geni- 
us. He had not yet decided to what objects he should devote his 
talents and acquirements, when his nomination tothe place of [n- 
tendant of the King’s Garden deterimined him to attach himself 
to natural history. As his reputation increased, he employed the 
advantages afforded by his credit and celebrity, to enrich the es- 
tablisnment to which he h:d allied himself; and to him are owing 
its growth anc imprevement till the period of its reorganization, 
and that extension and variety which rendered a reorganization ne- 
cessary. If the Museum owes its splendour to Buffon—to that 
magnificent establishment, he, on the other hand, owes his fame. 
If he had not been placed in the midst of collections, furnished by 
Government with the means of augmenting them, and thus ena- 
bled by extensive correspondence to elicit information from all 
the naturalists of his day, he weuld never have conceived the plan 
of his natural history, or been able to carry it into execution; for 
that genius which embraces a great variety of facts, in order to 
deduce from them general conclusions, is continually exposed to 
err, if it has not at hand all the elements of its speculations. 

We may now be said to commence the second period of the 
history of the Royal Garden. When Buffon entered upon his of- 
fice, the Cabinet consisted of two small rooms, and a third, con- 
taining the preparations of anatomy, which were not exposed to 
public view: the herbarium was in the apartment of the demon- 
strator of botany: the Garden, which was limited to the present 
nursery on the eastern side, to the green house on the north, and 
the galleries of natural history on the west, still presented empty 
spaces, and contained neither avenues nor regular plantations.* 

Button first directed his attention to the increasing of the col- 
lections, and to the providing of more commodious places for their 
reception. They were arranged in two large rooms of the build- 
ing, which contains the present gulleries, and which was formerly 
the dwelling house of the Intendant; and, soon after were opened 
to the public on appointed ue He next occupied himself in 
the embellishment of the Garden. Having cut down an old ave- 


* The name of Museum of Natural History is of recent date; it was 
given at the period when the Garden assumed its present form, and was 
employed to designate the union of three former establishments, the King’s 
Garden, the Cabinet, and the Menagerie. 
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nue which did not correspond with the principal gate, he replaced 
itin 1740, by one of lime trees in the proper direction, and plant- 
ed another parallel on the other side of the parterre. These 
avenues, which are now more than eighty years old, terminate to- 
wards the extremity of the nursery, and mark the limits of the 
Garden at that period. 

The care of the Cabinet was at this time intrusted to Bernard 
de Jussieu, who had bestowed unceasing pains upon its arrange- 
ment and preservation. The extent of his knowledge, and the 
facility with which he seized the affinities of bodies, and classed 
them in their natural order, qualified him particularly for this 
task, rendered more difficult by the increase of the collections; 
but, being diverted by other occupations, and residing at some dis- 
tance from the Garden, he expressed a desire to be relieved from 
an office which required unwearied activity and ceaseless assidu- 
ity. Buffon also felt that his researches in natural history needed 
the assistance of a man who had still all the ardour of youth, and 
who possessed, in a high degree, both the spirit of method, and a 
talent for observation. Gifted with that genius which seizes the 
principal characters of objects, and unites them in’ splendid com- 
binations, he had neither time nor patience for the examination of 
details, to wuich the weakness of his sight was also an obstacle. 
He made choice of his countryman Daubenton, who was then 
twenty-nine years of age, and who, after studying botany under 
De Jessieu, and anatomy under Winslow and Duverney, had re- 
tired to Montbard, the place of his birth to practice medicine. 
Buffon invited him to Paris, and in 1745, procured him the place 
of keeper of the Cabinet, with a lodging in the Garden, and ap- 
pointments which soon rose from 500 to 4900 francs per annum. 
He charged him with the arrangement of the Cabinet, and associa- 
ted him to his own studies, in the descriptive part of his natural 
history, especially in the anatomy. 

The first volumes of his great work on Natural History were 
published in 1749, and attracted the attention of all Europe. The 
subsequent labours of Linneeus, and the light which his classifi- 
cation threw upon the intricate and almost endless variety of sub- 
jects, no doubt contributed greatly to augment the number of zeal- 
ous students, and to increase their confidence in the result of their 
labours; but the splendid writings of Buffon may be said to have 
been the first which excited a general interest in this delightful 
study. These two men may be Tooked upon as the great lights of 
the science of nature. 

But to return to the history of the Museum. In 1766, the col- 
lection had so greatly increased, that Buffon, who had previously 
given up a part of his dwelling house, which he occupied as Su- 
perintendant of the Garden, now resigned it entirely, and remov- 
ed to No. 13, Rue des Fosses Saint Victor. The Cabinet was 
then disposed in four large saloons, which contained the whole 
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collection till the reorganization. These saloons were open to 
the public two days in each week, and the pupils had hours set 
apart for study. Daubenton was always present to give the ne- 
cessary explanations; and foreign naturalists often resorted to him 
for instruction. His patience was inexhaustible, but the duties of 
his situation became too laborious for the exertions of a single in- 
dividual, and his cousin, the younger Daubenton, was created as- 
sistant, with a salary of 2400 francs. 

sepa ue Jessieu, who stil! filled the chair of Botany, was no 
less assiduous in promoting the advancement of his peculiar de- 
partment, not merely by delivering lectures, but by sending young 
men, at his own expense, to travel through the previnces, to col- 
lect seeds and plants. He formed a library of natural history 
and a considerable herbarium, which were of eminent service to 
his illustrious brother and nephew, and which have been always 
as much at the disposal of those who cultivate the sciences, as if 
they belonged to the establishment, with this advantage, that de- 
sired explanations are never withheld by the courtesy of the pos- 
sessors. Antony de Jessieu died in 1758, and was succeeded by 
Lemonier, who-being appointed first physician to the king in 1770, 
Antony Laurence de Jessieu, the present venerable Professor of 
Botany, succeeded to the chair. Sometime prior to this, J. A. 
Thouin, the head of a family since become distinguished by its 
services to the Garden, had obtained a situation as assistant culti- 
vator in the establishment. 

Buffon had now attained the meridian of his glory; his works, 
which assigned him the first rank amongst the authors of his 
time, had diffused a universal taste for the study of Natural His- 
tory, while the collections he had formed facilitated the study of 
this science. In foreign countries, also, he enjoyed the highest 
reputation; and the authors of new observations, or discoveries, 
eagerly communicated them to a man of genius, by whom to be 
mentioned was a sort of passport to immortality. M. D’Angivil- 
ler, whose place as director of the King’s buildings, and chic! of 
the Academies of painting and sculpture, required him to point 
out the great man whose statues were to be executed in marble at 
the public expense, asked permission of the King to erect one ta 
Buffon. This was, perhaps, the most flattering distinction which 
could be conferred on a living man, as it had till then been re- 
served for the memory of those who had ren iered the most emi- 
nent services to their country. But the King, reading the yudg- 
ment of posterity regarding the merits of Buffon in that of his 
cotemporaries, assented to the proposal, and the celebrated Pajou 
was charged with the execution. This statue is now in the lirbary 
of the Museum. We may easily conceive how gratifying the cir- 
cuinstance must have proved to one so sensible of the love of 
fame, and withall sufficiently impressed with a knowledge of his 
own high attainments. “The works of eminent geniuses,” he 
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used to say, “are few; they are those of Newton, Bacon, Leib- 
nitz, Montesquieu, and my own.” 

The health of Buffon, which had suffered severely during the nre- 
ceding vear, being perfectly re-established in the beginning of 1772, 
he resolved to fix his residence once more in the Garden, and to 
employ his whole influence for the benefit of the establishment. 
With the aid of government, he purchased two houses adjoining the 
museum, one of which he destined for the dwelling of the Inten- 
dant, and removed into it accordingly; the first floor was appropri- 
ted to his household, and the others t» such objects as had no‘ yet 
found their place in the Museum. The return of Buffon forms 
an epoch in the history of the Garden. From that moment, every 
branch of the establishment rapidly increased, and the way was 
prepared for the improvements which have taken place since the 
new organization. It would far exceed our utmost limits if we 
were to give a detail of all the improvements introduced by Buf- 
fon during the sixteen years of his administration. Suffice it to 
say, that the Garden was more than doubled in extent, its plan 
and distribution became reguiar and beautiful, and every possible 
advantage was offered for the culture and. study of vegetables: 
but the perfection of one part of the establishment only rendered 
the deficiencies of the rest more apparent. The Cabinet was not 
spacious enough to contain the vast accession of objects, and the 
Amphitheatre was both too small, and in other respects inconve- 
nient. 

In 1787, Buffon procured the purchase of the Hotel de Magny, 
with its courts and gardens, situated between the Hill of Ever- 
greens, and the Ru de Seine;he there constructed the Ampliithea- 
tre, which now serves for the lectures of botany and chemistry, 
and removed the lodging of M. M. Daubenton, and Lacepede to 
the Hotel de Magny. ‘The second floor of the Cabinet which was 
thus left vacant, was fitted up for the reception of the collections, 
and permission obtained from government to erect an addition to 
the aie galleries; the work was immediately begun, and conti- 
nued without intermission, but it was not completed till after the 
death of Buffon. 

As the buildings became more extensive, and the objects were 
disposed in a more striking manner, more value was attached to 
the collections, and the celebrity of the establishment increased. 
Individuals offered specimens to the Cabinet, where they were seen 
inscribed with the name of the donor, in preference to retaining 
them at home; learned societies eagerly contributed to the pro- 
gress of knowledge, by enriching a public deposit; and sovereigns, 
as an agreeable present to the King, sent to his museum dupli- 
cates of the curiosities in theirown. The Academy of Sciences, 
for instance, having acquired Hunaad’s anatomical collection, ad- 
ded it to that of Duverney in the Garden; the Count D’Angiviiler 
gave Buffon his private cabinet; the missionaries in China sent him 
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whatever interesting objects they could procure in a country 
where they alone could penetrate; the King of Poland preser:ted 
a very considerable collection of minerals; and the Empress of 
Russia, not being able to induce Buffon to visit St. Petersburgh, 
invited his son, and on his return presented him with several ani- 
mals from the North, which were wanting to the Cabinet, and 
with various objects of natural history collected in her dominions. 

Meanwhile, the government neglected nothing for the perfec- 
ting of an establishment which did honour to the nation as a re- 
pository of light, and a centre of communication. More consi- 
derable funds than had before been granted, were placed at the 
disposal of M. Daubenton, for the purchase of objects interesting 
from their rarity or their utility to science; foreign trees were 
transplanted; the Cabinet of Zoology was enriched by the collec- 
tion of Sonnerat in India, by that of Commerson, made in Bou- 
gainville’s voyage round the world, and by a part of that brought 
by Dombey from Peru and Chili, of which half the objects were 
detained by the Spanish government, who even prevented the pub- 
lication of his narrative; commissions of correspondence, accom- 
panied by a salary, were also given to learned travellers, who en- 
gaged to collect objects for the Botanical Garden and the Cabinet. 
Nevertheless, it must be owned, that all these collections were 
not at that moment of much utility, and it is only at a later peri- 
od, and since the new organization of the establishment, that 
their importance has been felt, and their end attained. Buffon was 
not a friend to method; he described the exterior form, the habits 
and economy of animals, and ascended to the most elevated ge- 
neral views; but he disliked the labour of distinguishing charac- 
ters, and settling principles of classification. In the arrange- 
ment of the Cabinet, he wished to excite curiosity by striking con- 
trasts, so that like his own writings, it should present a picture 
of the most remarkable things in nature, independent of system, 
which he regarded as the artifice of man. This manner of con- 
sidering natural history, was particularly pleasing to a mind that 
delighted in contemplating the universe of things as a whole; and, 
indeed, in nature, where all is harmony, the most different beings 
are placed side by side, and the imagination seizes at once the 
links which unite, and the characters which separate them. Accord- 
ing to Buffon, the end of a general collection was attained, when 
it captivated the attention, and led the beholder to seek in ake 
nature what was thus imperfectly represented; it was even deeme 
a useful exercise to separate what related to a peculiar study, 
from the crowd of objects that surrounded it. 

One of the worst consequences of this system was the neglect 
of whatever was not calculated to interest the public. When a 
collection arrived, the most remarkable objects were selected to 
fill the empty spaces, and the rest were preserved in boxes, or al- 
Towed to remain in the obscurity of their packing cases. As there 
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was, at this period, no professor of zoology, or of mineralogy, the 
botanical garden was the only part of the establishment methodi- 
cally distributed throughout. Vet, far from reproaching Buffon 
with not having effected what it was perhaps impossible at that 
tiine to perform, we should rather acknowledge our obligations to 
him for having assembled, not only the numerous collection of 
birds contained in his work, and that of fishes described by M. de 
Lacepede, but also a multitude of objects of all kinds, which have 
since been properly arranged, and have eminently contributed to 
the progress of natural history. 

In 1784, Daubenton the younger being obliged by bad health to 
resign his place of keeper and demonstrator of the Cabinet, Buf- 
fon appointed, as his successor, M. de Lacepede, who was thus 
fixed in the pursuit of natural history, in which he has since made 
so eminent a figure, both as a professor and an author. 

We have said that there was at this period chairs for botany, 
anatomy, and chemistry only; but as Daubenton and his assistant 
repaired daily to the Cabinet, naturalists were enabled to obtain 
explanations of the objects before them, and these private lessons 
were the more useful, as they were adapted to the capacity and 
knowledge of the hearers. Lemonier had been Professor of Bo- 
tany since 1758, and Bernard de Jussieu demonstrator since 1722; 
but the. former being obliged to reside at Versailles, and the latter 
finding himself weakened through age, M. de Jussieu, his nephew, 
was chosen to supply the place of both, and was thus charged with 
the lectures in the garden, and the botanical excursions in the 
country. During the last years of his life, Bernard de Jussieu 
intrusted the details of cultivation wholly to M. Andre Thouin, 
and it was a signal satisfaction to him to witness the replanting 
of the Botanic Garden. When he walked in the establishment, 
his former pupils crowded around him, listening to him with eager- 
ness, and treasuring up with veneration his slightest words. 
Among his many services to the garden, must be reckoned the 
education of his nephew, who has made of botany a regular sci- 
ence, by developing and perfecting the natural method. 

M. Desfontaines was appointed Professor of Botany about the 
year 1786, immediately after his return from Barbary with the 
plants of which he has since published the history. At the period 
of his appointment, the Botanic Garden was already very rich; 
and the instruction was no longer limited to the demonstration of 
medicinal plants; for the progress of the science since Tournefort, 
by the intermediate labours of Linneeus, Adanson, and de Jussieu, 
authorized and required a more philosophic plan. M. Desfon- 
taines was the first to perceive the importance of a general know- 
ledge of the nature of vegetables, the functions peculiar to each 
organ, and the phenomena of the different periods of their devel- 
opment, in order duly to understand their generic and specific 
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first he devoted to the anatomy and phisiology of vegetables; the 
second to the classification and description of the genera and 
species. From that period, botanical instruction was no longer 
confined ta the exterior forms of plants, but comprised their affini- 
ties, uses, and modifications. ‘To the method of teaching adopt- 
ed in the King’s Garden since 1788, are to be ascribed those 
works which have made vegetable physiology the basis of botany, 
anc led to the applications of this science in agriculture and the 
arts. 

Buffon died on the sixteenth of April, 1788, and his place of 
Chief Intendant of the King’s Garden was given to the Marquis 
de Ja Billarderie. We come now to the third and last period of 
our history, that which extends from the death of Buffon down to 
the present time, including the epoch of the new organization, to 
which we have already sccasledailty alluded. On the 20th of Au- 


gust, 1790, M. Lebrun made a report, in the name of the commit- 


tee of Finances of the Constituent Assembly, on the state of the 
King’s Garden, in which its expenses were estimated at 92,222 
francs; 12,777 being necessary for repairs. This report, which was 
the signal for a new organization, was followed by the draught of 
a decree proposing the reduction of the Intendant’s salary from 
12,000 to 8000 francs; the suppression of several places, parti- 
cularly that of commandant of the police of the Garden; an increa- 
sed stipend to some of the professors; the creation of a chair of na- 
tural history, &c. &c. 

The disorders of the revolution beginning at this period, M. de 
la Billarderie withdrew from France, and his place of Intendant 
was filled by the appointment of M. de St. Pierre, in 1792. St. 
Pierre undertook the direction of the King’s Garden at a difficult 
conjuncture. ‘That distinguished writer was gifted with eminent 
talents as a painter of nature, and a master of the milder affec- 
tions; he knew at once to awaken both the heart and the imagina- 
tion; but he wanted exact notions in science, and his timid and me- 
lancholy character deprived him of that knowledge of the world, 
and that energy of purpose, which are alike requisite for the exer- 
tion of authority. Nevertheless, he was precisely the man for the 
erisis. His quiet and retired life shielded him from persecution, 
and his prudence was a safeguard to the establishment. He pre- 
sented several memoirs to the ministry, containing some very 
sound regulations, conceived in a spirit of economy which cir- 
cumstances rendered necessary. In these memoirs may always 
be noticed the following words,—* After consulting the elders,” 
by which term he designated the persons who had been long at- 
tached to the establishment, isis without an official share in its 
administration. | 

At a period so pregnant with disaster to the fortunes of the 
King, it may well be supposed that the King’s wild beasts would 
not meet with a kinder treatment than the rest of the family? In 
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fact, the Menagerie at Versailles being abandoned, and the ani- 
mals likely to perish of hunger, M. Couturier, in‘endant of the 
King’s domains in that city, offered them, by order of the minis- 
ter, to M. St. Pierre; but, as he had neither convenient places-for 
their reception, nor means of providing for their subsistence, he 
prevailed on M. Couturier to keep them, and immediately address- 
ed a memoir to the government on the importance of establishing 
a Menagerie in the garden. This address had the desired effect, 
and proper measures were ordered to be taken for the preserva- 
tion of the animals, and their removal to the Museum; which, how- 
ever, was deferred till eighteen months after. 

A decree of the Legislative Assembly having about this time 
Suppressed the universities, the faculties of medicine, &c., there 
was reason to fear that the King’s Garden would have been in- 
volved in the same proscription; but, as the people were led to 
believe that it was destined for the culture of medicinal plants, 
and that the laboratory of chemistry was a manufacture of salt- 
petre, the establishment escaped destruction. At last, on the 10th 
of June, 1793, a decree for the organization was obtained, chiefly 
by the exertions of M. Lakanal, President of the Committee of 
Public Instruction. The following are some of the most essential 
articles:— 

“ The establishment shall henceforth be called the Museum of 
Natural History. 

“Its object shall be the teaching of Natural History in all its 
branches. 

“ Twelve courses of lectures shall be given in the Museum. 
i. A course of Mineralogy. 2. A course of General Chemistry. 
3. A course of Chemistry applied to the Arts. 4. A course of 
Botany. 5. A course of Rural Botany. 6. A course of Agri- 
culture. 7 and 8. T'wo courses of Zoology. 9. A course of Hu- 
man Anatomy. 10. A course of Comparative Anatomy. 11. A 
course of Geology. 12. A course of Icunography. 

The third section provides for the formation of a library, where 
all the books on natural history in the public repositories, and the 
duplicates of those in the National Library, shall be assembled; 
and also the drawings of plants and animals taken from nature 
in the Museum. | 

By the above decree, twelve chairs were established, without 
naming the professors; the distribution of their functions being 
left to the officers themselves. ‘These were M. M. Daubenton, 
keeper of the Cabinet, and Professor of Mineralogy, in the Col- 
lege of France; Fourcroy, Professor of Chemistry; Brogniart, De- 
monstrator; Desfontaines, Professor of Botany; De Jussieu, De- 
monstrator; Portal, Professor of Anatomy; Bertrud, Demonstrator, 
Lamarck, Botanist of the Cabinet, and keeper of the Herbarium; 
Faujas St. Fond, Assistant keeper of the Cabinet, and Corres~ 
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ponding Secretary; Geoffrey, Sub-demonstrator of the Cabinet; 
Vanspaendonck, Painter; i houin, First Gardener. 

The general administration of the Cabinet belonged to the As- 
sembly, and the care of the collections to the several Professors, 
the places of keeper and assistant keepers of the Cabinet were 
therefore suppressed. But, as it was necessary to have some per- 
son charged with the key of the galleries, the preservation of the 
objects, and the reception of visiters, these were devolved on M. 
Lucas, who had passed his life in the establishment, and enjoyed 
the confidence of M. Bufton. M. Andre Thouin, being made Pro- 
fessor of Agriculture, M. John Thouin was appointed First Gar- 
dener. Four ploces of Assistant Naturalist were created, for the 
arrangement and preparation of objects under the direction of 
the Professors: and these appointments were in favour of M M. 
Desmoulins, Dufresne, Valenciennes, and Deleuze,—the two first 
for Zoology, the others for Mineralogy and Botany; and three 
painters were attached to the establishment—M. Marechal, and 
the brothers, Henry and Joseph Redoute. At the same time the 
Library was disposed for the reception of the books and drawings; 
which last already filled sixty-four port-folios. 

The animals were removed from the Menagerie at Versailles in 
1794. The report of the Committee of Public Instruction ap- 
proved the regulations of the Professors, and fixed the organiza- 
tion of the Museum in its present form, with the exception of 
slight modifications exacted by the change of circumstances. A 
law in conformity, of the 11th of December, 1797, created a third 
chair of Zoology, to which M. de Lacepede was appointed, gave 
the whole administration of the establishment to the Professors, 
increased their salary from 2800 to 5000 francs; fixed the expen- 
ses of the following year at 194,000 francs; and ordained the pur- 
chase of certain additional lands for the Garden. 

Notwithstanding this apparent progress, however, the delightful 
region of which we are now sketching the history, began, in com- 
mon with every other institution, to experience the effects of what 
the ingenious * ce sat Feldborg would have called, « the wretch- 
ed state of the world at that juncture.” The reduced state of the 
finances, the depreciation of the funds, the cessation of foreign 
commerce, and the employment of every species of revenue and 
industry for the prosecution of the war, “bella horrida bella,” 
were serious hindrances to the project of improvement. Painful 
contrasts were visible in all directions. Houses and lands of great 
value were annexed to the Garden, and magnificent collections 
were acquired; yet funds were wanting to pay the workmen, and 
your common potato was cultivated in beds destined for the rarest 
and most beautiful of exotic flowers. Ere long, however, some 
of the official administrators of the Museum were called to si- 
tuations in the government of the nation, and used their influence 


a 
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in favour of their favourite haunts—* loving the spot which once 
they gloried in. ” 

At the end of the year'1794, the Amphitheatre of the Garden 
was finished in its present state, and in it was opened, on the 25th 
of January, 1795, the Wormal School; an extraordinary institu- 
tion, but founded on an unfeasible and visionary plan. It was 
fancied that men already ripe in years, by a few lectures from 
eminent masters, might be rendered capable of extending instruc- 
tion, and diffusing through the provinces the elements of science, 
which very few of themselves had been prepared by previous edu- 
cation to understand. Every reasonable man felt the impossibilt- 
ty of realizing such a scheme, and the institution fell of itself soon 
after. It had the good effect, however, of exciting the public at- 
tention and fixing it upon an establishment, become, as it were, 
the type of all institutions that might be formed for the study of 
nature. 

The most important event connected with the history of the 
Garden which occurred about this period, was the voyage of Cap- 
tain Baudin. Ia 1796, this gentleman informed the officers of 
the Museum, that, during a long residence in Trinidad, he had 
formed a rich collection of natural history, which he was unable 
to bring away, but which he would return in quest of if they would 
procure him a vessel. ‘The proposition was acceded to by the 
vernment, with the injunction that Captain Baudin should take 
with him four naturalists. ‘The persons appointed to accompany 
him were Mauge and Levillain, for zoology, Ledru, for botany; 
and Reidley, gardener of the Museum, a man of active and in- 
defatigable zeal. 

Captain Baudin weighed anchor from Havre on the 30th of 
September, 1796. He was Wrecked off the Canary Isles, but was 
furnished with another vessel! by the Spanish government, and 
shaped his course towards Trinidad. ‘That island, however, had 
in the meantime fallen into the hands of the British. The party 
being thus unable to land, repaired first to St. Thomas, and then 
to Porto Rico, where they remained about a year, and then return- 
ed to Europe. They entered the port of Frecamp in June, 1798. 
The collections, forwarded by the Seine, arrived at the Museum, 
on the 12th of July following. 

Never had so great a number of living plants, and especially 
of trees, from the West Indies been received at once; there were 
one hundred large tubs; several of which contained stocks from 
six to ten feet high. They had been so skilfully taken care of du- 
ring the passage, that they arrived in full vegetation, and succeed- 
ed perfectly in the hot-houses. ‘The two zoologists brought back 
a numerous collection of quadrupeds, birds, and insects. That of 
birds, made by Mauge, was particularly interesting, from their 


perfect preservatiou, and from the fact, that the greater part were 
new to the Museum. 
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In 1798, the Professors presented a memoir to the government, 
exposing the wants of the Museum. The magnificent collections 
which had been received were still in their cases, liable to be des- 
troyed by insects, and comparatively useless for want of room to 
display them. There were no means of nourishing the animals, 
because the contractors, who were not paid refused to make fur- 
ther advances. The lions became sulky for lack of food; and even 
the tigers showed symptoms of displeasure, and forewent their 
““wonted cheerfulness.”? The same distress existed in 1799, which 
was the more to be regretted from the value of the recent collec- 
tions. Of these the more important were the following: —In June, 
1795, arrived the cabinet of the Stadtholder, rich in every branch 
of natural history, and especially of zoology. In February, M: 
Desfontaines gave the Museum his collection of insects from the 
coast of Barbary. In November of the same year, a collection 
was received from the Low Countries; and that of precious stones 
was removed from the Mint to the Museum. In Seboany, 1797, 
the Minister procured the African birds, which had served for the 
drawings of Levaillant’s celeprated work. In 1798, the collec- 
tion formed by Brocheton, in Guyana, and the numerous objects of 
animated and vegetable nature collected under the tropics, by 
Captain Baudin and his indefatigable associates, filled the hot-hou- 
ses and the galleries of the Museum. 

The government manifested the most unceasing and lively con- 
cern for the establishment, and did every thing in its power to 
promote its interests; but “ penury repressed their noble rage,” 
and rendered it impossible to furnish the necessary funds for the 
arrangement of the collections, the repairs of the buildings, the 
payment of the salaries, and the nourishment of the animals. 
These last-named gentry were indeéd placed under very trying 
circumstances; and shortly after this period, it was even deeme 
necessary to authorize M. Delauney, Superintendant of the Me ia- 
gerie, to kill the least valuable of them, in order to provide food 
for the remainder. 

The face of things, however, speedily changed. The events of 
November, 1799, by displacing and concentrating power, estab- 
lished a new order of things, whose chief by degrees rendered 
himself absolute, and by his astonishing achievements cast a daz-~ 
zling lustre on the nation, and suddenly created great resources. 
The extraordinary man who was placed at the head of affairs felt 
that his power could not be secured by victory alone, and that, 
having made himself formidable abroad, it was necessary to gain 
admiration at home by favouring the progress of knowledge, by en- 
couraging the arts and sciences,and by erecting monuments which 
should contribute to the glory and prosperity of the “great na- 
tion.” 

But the proceedings of Buonaparte in the bird and beetle line 
being less generaily known than his floating at Tilsit, or his sink- 
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ing at Waterloo, their narration will afford materials for another 
article. We shall then bring down the history of this magnificent 
establishment to the present times, and conclude by a description 
of its existing state. 


eB + ee 


For the Port Folio. 
WILLIAM PINKNEY, Esa. 


Mr. O.pscuoo1, 

In casting our eye back and enumerating the great men of 
the present era, the name of Wittiam Pinxngy will general- 
ly be ranked among the foremost. His profound learning as a 
lawyer, ant his consummate skill as an advocate, will not soon be 
forgotten, I have heard it said that it was his practice to pass the 
ar art of the night preceding the argument of a cause in 

eclaiming the speech he intended to deliver. His devotion to 
study, to the exclusion of all amusement and company, was car- 
ried to an unusual excess. He declared, it is said, a short time be- 
fore his death, that he had aimed to be at the head of the bar in 
this country, and if he did not flatter himself he had succeeded: 
but no man knew the labour it had cost him. I am glad to per- 
ceive that Mr. Wheaton has undertaken the biography of Pinkney; 
and trust that in his hands it may prove an ornament to our lite~ 
rature, and a monument to the fame of the deceased, 

A SrupEnN1 


~——-—- 


For the Port Folio. 


PROGRESS OF BENEVOLENT AND USEFUL INSTITU- 
TIONS, PUBLIC ENTERPRISES, &c. &c. 


Tue last Report of the Len1cH Coat Company, affords a pleas- 
ing presage of the success of that enterprise. During the year 
1822, 68000 bushels of coal were transported to this city, which 

uantity was increased in the following year to 230,000 bushels. 

he prejudice at first excited against this fuel, has yielded to the 
experience of its excellence and economy. The company proposes 
to eularge their works, so as to enable them to bring to market, next 
season, 500,000 bushels. 

Tue Pennsyivania InstiTuTIONn For THE Dear anv Duns un- 
der the superintendence of the Right Rev. Bishop White and se- 
veral others, —- the most respectable citizens of Philadelphia, 
continues to give the best evidence of its usefulness. At its head, 
the Directors ave placed a gentleman of piety, learning and ex- 
perience, who is ably supported by the co-operation of three other 
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male teachers, of liberal education and of undoubted moral cha- 
racter,—all of whom have been regularly instructed in the princi- 
ples of this system, and are well qualified to communicate them 
to the mute children intrusted to their care.—There are sixty-nine 
pupils now under instruction; four of whom are supported from a 
fund provided by the neighbouring state of Jersey.— No — are 
received under nine years of age, between which period and that 
of fifteen, having been found to be the most suitable time for deriv- 
ing superior benefits from the Institution, Pay scholars are charged 
$160 per annum for education, board, washing, and medical at- 
tendance. Day scholars pay $40 per annum. Every article of sum- 
mer or winter clothing, necessary for the Institution, (excepting 
hats) is now made within its walls, and a considerable surplus 
remains to be applied to domestic uses, or sold. Itis very justly 
remarked, by the writer of the Report, from which we derive this 
abstract, that the employment of the pupils in this department, 
without interfering with their scholastic duties, or depriving them 
of every desirable recreation, produces those habits of useful in- 
dustry which are essential to their future support and happiness. 
The skill acquired by some of the females in making straw and 
gimp bonnets is such, that at a recent oe of the Agricultural 
Society of Pennsylvania, the first premium for this manufacture 
was awarded to their specimen. The ladies’ committee, we are in- 
formed, continue their useful attentions to the domestic concerns 
of the Institution. Under their unremitting and laudable super- 
intendence, the girls’ department exhibits propriety of conduct, 
regularity in their different avocations, and a considerable profi- 
ciency in all the various branches of female occupation, which they 
are endeavouring to obtain from their highly respectable matron 
and female teacher, who enjoy the undiminished confidence of the 
board. 

Public attention has very recently been called to the institution 
of a “ ProvipEenr Socigry ror THE EMPLOYMENT OF THE Poor,” 
by a sensible and practical address from a committee appointed for 
that purpose. (M. Carey, J. J. Janeway, Benj. Allen.) The obli- 
gation to provide for the poor, is admitted on all hands; and the 
do it most effectually, wio combine with immediate relief, the ha- 
bits of industry, which lead to cheerfulness, health, and indepen- 
dence. ‘There are many, say the Committee, who are extremely 
desirous of employment; who instead of wandering from door to 
door, are known to suffer in secret. This description of persons is 
not confined, as these gentlemen state, to the “ widow and the fa- 
therless.”” Many a father, reckless of that precept, in which he 
who neglects to provide for his own family, is stigmatized as worse 
than an infidel, squanders in gratifications of his own palate, what 
would give comfort to his fire-side. It is not long since we heard 
it remarked by a sexagenary, that of all those families which were 
considered, forty years ago, as of “ the first circle,” or “ the old 
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standards,” there was scarcely one, at present, in which some of 
the descendants or connections were not to be found reduced to 
the necessity of earning a s)pport, or deriving it from public or 
private benevolence. Let parents of the present day ponder upon 
this appalling truth; as it may compel them, in the education of 
their children, to combine useful knowledge with the arts of em- 
beliishment.—The committee has referred to a number of facts to 
demonstrate the atility of their project. A society of ladies in this 
city, from slender funds, we are told, has ars pect vemia for 
500 persons. In New England, an establishment, similar to that 
which is here proposed, bas become a source of profit. By a judi- 
cious attention to the wants and the ability of the poor, in his pa- 
rish, the celebrated Dr. Chalmers, of Glasgow, from the pittances 
collected at the church-door, not only relieved every odject of 
distress, but established several schools. The success of the mea- 
sures adopted by our philanthropic countryman, in regard to the 
beggars of Munich, is well known. We cannot put into operation 
such decisive means as he employed; but this society may do much, 
if the public co-operate heartily with the individuals who have un- 
dertaken this christian service. Every consideration of duty aid 
interest, calls for our united exertions, to remove the growing evil 
of pauperisin; and if we consulted onl y our own personal comfort, 
that would imperiously bid us not to let “the sweat of industry 
dry, and die.”* 

he Legislature of Maryland has passed an Act to incorporate 
the Chesapeake and Ot io Canal Company. It is a simple act of 
incorporation for a company to cut the proposed canal, without 
appropriation or pledge; capital, six millions of dollars, shares one 
hundred dollars each. Unless one and a half millions be subscrib- 
ed over and above the old Potomac stock and claims, the law is 
to be void. It is likewise subject to the ratification of Congress and 
of Virginia, so far as it reserves certain rights to the state to con- 
nect with, or continue the canal at pleasure, provided the naviga- 
tion of the main canal be not thereby impaired. 

Tue Cursarrake AnD Detaware Cana Company has at length 
fixed upon the following as the most eligible route for a canal 
across the Delaware Peninsula, viz: Beginning on the Delaware 
river near Newbold’s landing, where an artificial harbour and a 
tide lock must be provided, the Canal should be cut through St. 
George’s meadows to St. George’s mill dam; there to be lifted by 
a lock of eight feet:—thence through St. George’s mill dam, through 
the dividing ridge of the peninsula, and through Turner’s mill 
pond, to a lock of six feet fall at Turner’s mill dam; and thence 
along Broad and Back Creeks to a tide lock near the mouth of 
Long Creek. 


* The sweat of industry would dry, and die, 
But for the end it works to. Cymbeline. 
MARCH, 1824.—no. 263 7 
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216 Licentious Poets. 


It was adopted on the recommendation of several engineers, 
who were unanimous in their preference of this over all the other 
courses. As ample funds have been provided, we hope that it will 
not be long before the astonished Bay shall hear our River roar.* 





LICENTIOUS POETS. 


Unfortunately for the cause of morality, too many writers have 
becn contented to seek notoriety, by clothing licentious sentiments 
in the glitter of poetical imagery; while every thing which could 
refine the heart, and extend the common charities of our nature, 
has been overlooked or derided. The worst passions of mankind 
hae been brought forward, as the objects of a perverted imagina- 
tion; and characters have been deified, with no other claim to the 
worship they have received, than a terrible superiority in the har- 
dihood of committing crimes, or in the sophistry of palliating them. 
It would be equally absurd and false to deny the praise of 


‘* Thoughts, that breathe, and words, that burn, 


to many poems, which the friends of virtue, if they read at all 
must read with regret. It is, notwithstanding, consolatory to look 
around, and find that the highest mental excellencies, have been 
most frequently ennobled by an association with virtuous princi- 
ples, and bya reference to worthy ends. In fact, it invariably hap- 
pens, that, should a poet commence his career with the most rare en- 
dowments, they will be debased by their employment in the cause 
of irreligion. ‘The very purpose which they are meant to advance, 
will weigh them down by a kind of moral gravitation, insensible 
perhaps to the writer, but palpable to all whose judgment is un- 
biassed by the love of evil, or whose respect for the sanctions of 
divine and human law is unimpaired. A poet of this perverted 
school may for a while astonish and delight: but the splendid me- 
dium through which he has dazzled and misled, will pass away; 
and the sober decisions of good sense, good feeling, and good prin- 
ciple, will rank him as he is. He will be eventually denied a place 
upon that eminence of renown, where the mightiest, and the holi- 
est of his brethren shall repose through an immortality of admira- 
tion and reverence. 


For still this sovereign principle we find, 
True in the individual as the kind; 

Strong links and mutual sympathies connect 
‘Fhe moral pow’rs and powers of intellect: 


* The astonish’d Euxine hears the Baltic roar. 
Thomson's W inter. 
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‘Still these on those depend, by union fine, 
Bloom, as they bloom, and, as they fade, decline. 
Talents ("tis true,) gay, quick, and bright, has God 
To virtue oft deny’d, on vice bestowed; 
Just as fond Nature lovelier colours brings 
To paint the insect’s, than the eagle’s wings, 
But of our souls the high-born loftier part, 
Th’ ethereal energies that touch the heart, 
Conceptions ardent, lab’ring thoughts intense, 
Creative fancy’s wild magnificence, 
And all the iroad sublimities of song, 
These, Virrug, these to thee alone belong: 
These are celestial all, nor kindred hold 
With aught of sordid or debasing mould. 
Chill’d by the breath of Vice, their radiance dies, 
And brightest burns, when lighted at the skies; 
Like vestal flames, to purest bosoms given 
And kindle only by a ray from Heaven. 

Granr’s Poem on the Restoration of Learning in the East. 


Milton, himself an illustrious exemplification of his own remark, 
has a passage in his prose works to the same effect; “True elo- 
quence I find to be none but the serious and hearty love of truth, 
and that whose mind svever is fully possessed with a fervent de- 
sire to know good things, and with the dearest charity to infuse 
the knowledge of them into others, when such a man would speak, 
his words, like so many nimble and airy servitors, trip about him 
at command, and in well-ordered files, as he would wish, fall 
aptly into their own places.”? 


For the Port Folio. 
‘ 
REES’ CYCLOPADIA. 


Mr. Ox.pscHooL, 


In looking over an English magazine for 1817, I find it stated 
that a Mr. Churchill is preparing “ corrections, additions, and con- 
tinuations to Dr. Rees’ Cyclopeedia,” which will form a compani- 
on to that work. 

Can you inform me whether this supplement bas been published? 

The American edition of this great work is very deficient, in 
regard to our domestic science and literature; although in the pros- 
pectus assurances were given, and repeated on tle covers of the 
first volumes, that it should be “revised, corrected, enlarged, and 
adapted to this country, by several literary and scientific charac- 
ters.” 


——————— 
—— = 
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212 Hodgson’s Travels in the United States. 


Who these “characters” are, or whether they were any better 
than “men in buckram,” I should be glad to know. Would it not 
be worth the while of a few gentlemen of general acquirements to 
compile an addition to this work? So little has been done, that it 
might almost be said that the whole field of American science and 
literature is yet open. P. 


a ee 


For the Port Folio. 
TRAVELS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Tuese letters were first communicated to the world, through 
the medium of that excellent journal—the Christian Observer. 
They were not intended originally for the press, but were per- 
mitted to be published chiefly with a view, as the writer states, to 
exhibit to the readers of that work, “ somewhat of the bitter evils 
of slavery; a subject respecting which he fears even the religious 
part of the British public are [is] not yet sufficiently informed or 
impressed.” 

This being his object we must express our surprise that the tra- 
veller did not rather bend his course to the West Indies, where 
examples in abundance might have been seen, and reported to 
those who have it in their power, to mitigate the evils which fur- 
nish such copious themes for commiseration to the philanthropists 
of the presentday. In this great work of emancipation, we have gone 
before the people of the old world; we have given them an example 
which they had better imitate, than weary themselves in perpetu- 
al lamentation over our alleged inconsistency and injustice. The 
overflowings of British sympathy, for these hardships, would be 
welcomed by the blacks of Jamaica; while they serve only to ir- 
ritate American readers, who regard them as little more than the 
ebullitions of affectation or prejudice. We cannot forget that it 
was the cupidity of British subjects which first darkened our soil, 
wit! this abandoned race, and that our abhorrence of the traffic 
formed one of the main causes of the Revolution. We are doing 
all that we can to eradicate the curse which has been entailed upon 
us; and we must confess that it moves our spleen when we behold 
these pilgrims of philanthropy leaving the scenes of domestic op- 
pression and wretchedness, to shed their tears in the cotton fields 
of Georgia. They remind us, with a sneer, of “the first principle 
of our government,” that all men are by nature free, &c; as if it 
were not as much a fundamental law of their own constitution; and 


* Remarks during a Journey through North America, in the years 
1819, 1820 and 1821, ina series of Letters; with an appendix containing 
an account of several of the Indian tribes; and the Principal Missionary 
Stations, &c. Aisoa Letter to M. Jean Baptiste Say, on the comparative 
expense of Free and Slave Labour. By Adam Hodgson, Esq. of Liverpool. 
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as ifit were not as flagrantly violated by a press-gang as bya slave- 
holder. In justice to Mr. Hodgson, however, it must be admitted, 
that he is not to be ranked among the class of tourists upon which 
we have been animadverting. He is an intelligent man; an impartial 
witness, and we believe, an active Christian. He can see no dif- 
ference in principle between selling a gang of negroes in the city of 
Washington, and executing, in the i of London, a bill of sale 
of a similar gang in our own West India Islands.” p. 180. 

The following passage is quoted at length in justice to this wri- 
ter; and because it contains soine facts which we think will be new 
to many of the cockney travellers, whose sensibility is so deeply 
wounded, when they hear that we do not permit negroes to sit at 
the same table with us; and who are ready to faint at the sound 
of an overseer’s whip, while they can witness the removal of .a 
pauper, at home, without emotion. But to the present purpose.— 

“The melancholy feelings with which I quitted this scene were 
not diminished by the reflection, that it was my country which 
first transported the poor African to these western shores; that it 
was when they were the shores of a British colony, that slaver 
was first introduced, by British ships, British capital, and wit 
the sanction and encouragement of a British parliament. Would 
that I could forget that in a single year (1753) no less than thir- 
ty thousand slaves were introduced into America, by a hundred 
and one vessels belonging to Liverpoo! alone; and that the efforts 
of many of the American states to abolish the importation of 
slaves, were long defeated by the royal negative which was put 
on those acts of the colonial 'egislature, which had for their sole 
object, the extinction of the slave-trade; and that Burke was but 
too well justified in stating in parliament, that ‘the refusal of 
America to deal any more in the inhuman traffic of Negro slaves, 
was one of the causes of her quarrel with Great Britain!? Would 
that I could forget that if America has still herslave holding states, 
we free Britons have also our slave holding colonies; and that in 
neither the one nor the other, has one step yet been taken towards 
the emancipation, however remote, of the injured Africans!” 

Mr. H. cites a few instances of barbarity, which will certainly 
preduce as lively emotions of disgust here, as they may have ex- 
cited in the minds of his English readers; although we do not think 
they evince a greater depravity of feeling, than is exhibited at some 
of the British sports, which are patronized by the votaries of fashion, 
and the scions of nobility. In some cases we think Mr. Hodgson 
has been imposed upon by persons who have been themselves deceiv- 
ed. Of this nature, is the anecdote related at p. 217, of a gentle- 
man in Maryland, who formed a Sunday-school, for the laudable 
purpose of teaching his slaves to read the Bible, and who encoun- 
tered so much opposition from the prejudices of his neighbours, 
that he was obliged to arm himself when he visited his seminary. 
This anecdote is said to have been communicated to the author by 
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a member of the Young Men’s Bible society of Baltimore; but we 
think it has not been accurately repeated. We are tolerably well 
acquainted with the history of this state, since the era of Bible so- 
cieties, and we never heard of any person being obliged to put 
himself in “ the armour and attitude of war,’”’? when he chose to in- 
dulge himself in the occupation of teaching his slaves. 

Mr. Hodgson, we understand, is a partner in a commercial 
house in Liverpool. He is also the treasurer of a church mis- 
sionary society. In perusing his letters. therefore, we are not fol- 
lowing the obscure footsteps of a Fearon or a Faux, and noting the 
price of potatoes and pumpkins; but we are in company with a 
gentleman of enlarged and liberal views, who is at once an amus- 
ing and an instructive companion. He visited the Canadas, and 
traversed the United States from their northern to their southern 
limits. This extensive route comprehended the states of Maine, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, and ‘Tennes- 
see. “I have crossed,” he says, “ the Alleghany in Tennessee, the 
Blue Ridge in Virginia, and the Green Mountains in Vermont. I have 
sailed on those inland seas, and traversed those boundless forests, 
which are associated with our earliest conceptions of this western 
world. [ have seen the St. Lawrence precipitate its mighty torrent 
down the Falls of Niagara, reflect upon its calm expanse, the 
frowning battlements of Quebec, and then flow majestically to the. 
wintry shores of Labrador; and the Mississippi, rising in the same 
table land as the St. Lawrence, rolling its turbid waters for three 
thousand miles, to the orange groves of Louisiana, and, at last, 
falling into the Gulf of Mexico, under nearly the same latitude as 
the Nile. I have conversed with the polished circles of the At- 
lautic cities; the forlorn emigrant of the wilderness: the Negro or 
the plantation; and the Indian in his native forest. In successive 
intervals of space I have traced society through those various 
stages which in most countries are exhibited only in successive 
periods of time: I have seen the roving hunter acquiring the habit 
of the herdsman; the pastoral state merging into the agricultural, 
and the agricultural into the manufacturing and commercial.” 

We cannot undertake to tread very closely upon the heels of 
the traveller, through this wide-spread region; particularly, as the 
generality of our readers are more or less acquainted with all that 
he has described. 

His account of the manner in which emigrants are treated on 
their arrival in Canada, offers nothing very tempting; not one in 
five hundred of them, he says, who does not feel bitterly disap- 

ointed on his arrival at Quebec. Land is given to them in fee- 
simple, but the fees-of-office are so onerous, that the poor subject 
is ruined by the royal bounty. Mr. Hodgson was invariably toid 
that “if a settler had but very littke money, it would be much 
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more to his advantage to buy land, than to receive it from govern- 
ment.” p. 12. He thinks, very justly in our opinion, that as an ac~ 
quisition to the United States, neither the American government 
nor the people, regard that country as particularly desirable. He 
sets down. Mr. Birkbeck as a wild and sanguine speculator, who 
might have invested his property to much greater advantage in 
some of the Atlantic states. Intemperance is stigmatized as the 
crving sin of the Union; but a proper discrimination is made be- 
tween the different s-ctions. Thus, in the Eastern States, “ it is 
not uncommon, but in the Middle, and still more in the Southern 
States, it prevails to a lamentable extent.” Yet he acknowledges 
that he has “ not seen six instances of brutal intoxication since he 
landed in America.”’ The decanters of brandy placed on the din- 
ner tables at inns, of which guests partake without additional 
charge, are always used with moderation; and, upon the whole, he 
is of opinion decidedly, that the sin of drinking to excess, prevails 
less extensively here than in England, He pays a just tribute to 
the propriety of demeanour which distinguishes our females, in all 
ranks of life; than which, he says, nothing struck him more. Pil- 
fering, house-breaking, highway robbery, and murder, he finds far 
less common here than at home. The same remark is made of in- 
delicate and profane language, in comparing England with the 
Eastern states; though he thinks the practice equally prevalent 
in the middle and far more so in the Southern Atlantic states. In 
opposition to our boast of republicanism, but in accordance with 
language which is daily heard among us, he divides our society 
into classes. In the first, he places what are termed the Revolu- 
tionary Heroes, who hold, he says, a sort of patent of nobility. 
The young ladies in this circle, he found “ particularly agreea- 
ble, refined, accomplished, intelligent, and well bred.” In the se- 
cond class, he includes the leading political characters of the pre- 
sent day,—the more eminent lawyers, the well-educated mer- 
chants and agriculturists, and the most respectable of the novi 
homines of every profession. The young ladies of this class, are 
characterised as lively, modest, and unreserved; easy in their man- 
ners, and rather gay and social in their dispositions. 

This classification is more fanciful than just. ‘That we have our 
“first circles” and our “not the must genteel society,” cannot be 
denied by the sturdiest advocate of democracy. But it would be 
utterly impossible—not to say dangerous—to lay down any ge- 
neral rule for determining the caste. Revolutionary merit cannot 
achieve the first rank in our fashionable society, unless it has 
something more solid than laurels to boast; nor are talents or the pro- 
fession of the individual, a sufficient passport. Wealth is the most 
powerful talisman. He who bears the golden bough in his hand, may 
cry Open Sesame at every door. Though his speech be rude, and his 
origin as obscure as that of the Nile, a man of unquestionable op- 
ulence may woo and wed, among the proudest of “the old stand- 
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ards.” ‘The sudden loss of the head of a family, will banish his 
children from the envied saloons of fashion, until an alliance with 
the heir of some wealthy—nobody, enables them to emerge from 
obscurity, and reclaim their station. Such occurrences are fami- 
liar to every one; and yet we daily hear the most animated dis- 
cussions about the pretensions of individuals to be admitted into 
this or that circle! Distinctions in social society will always ex- 
ist; and we can only lament, that those which prevail in this coun- 
try, are not more congenial with the principles of our political in- 
stitutions. 

In Philadelphia the ladies dress more to Mr. H’s taste than in 
any place that he recollects. It is truly observed, that sensible 
men among us, are disgusted with the extravagant pretensions 
which are maintained in our public prints, when this country is 
compared with others; but he should have added, that this vaunt- 
—— confined chiefly to editors of a limited range of intellect. 

Mr Hodgson was put to no small inconvenience, as every de- 
cent person must be, by our beastly habit of “ spitting, without re- 
te to time, place, or circumstances.” It is, indeed, a most of- 
ensive peculiarity in American manners, and deserves marked 
reprobation. He condemns the profusion and waste usually exhi- 
bited at meals, and, by an association of ideas which is not diffi- 
cult to trace, remarks that he has only seen three beggars, since 
he landed. He celebrates, in no stinted terms, the kindness and 
hospitality. the good sense and intelligence, which he met with 
every where. “ The American character,” he says, “to be esti- 
mated correctly, must be regarded as a whole; and as a whole it has 
been calumniated to a degree derogatory, both to the intelligence 
and the generosity of my country. The Americans have been ea- 
asperated into unfriendly feelings by our real jealousy and appa- 
rent contempt, &c. p. 93. 

Mr. Hodgson is much surprized at the appearance and conver- 
sation of some of our American legislators; and we must confess 
that they are in general a very raw set of people. He does not 
know that a large majority of these ignorant and often illiterate 
persons are guided by-wiser heads, behind the curtain, in all mat- 
ters of moment. The business, however, of state legislation, is not 
very intricate; and as these sagacious bodies assemble once, and 
in some instances, twice a year, their blunders are soon rectified. 
A diverting anecdote, which has much vraisemblance in it, is re- 
lated at p. 222. During the sitting of the pew of Indiana, at 
Corydon, a member proposed “ a removal of the seat of govern- 
ment to some other place, on the plea that the price of boarding 
and lodging at Corydon was extravagant—eighteen shillings per 
week, and the fare bad. The representative from Corydon, replied 
sharply, and told him that he got better living at that place than 
he ever got at home; and that if he would be satisfied with such 
food as he was accustomed to at home, the tavern keeper would 
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maintain him for half price.” That such exhibitions are, as our tra- 
veller states, a very legitimate source of amusement, we shail most 
readily admit; but we are pleased to find that he has the candour 
to acknowledge, what his countrymen generally do not, that 
these are accidental excrescences, which will disappear, as our 
country fills up, and education is more diffused. Let it be recollect- 
ed, that these Solons, are infinitely more harmless than the tawn 
savages, who, but a few years ago, were tenants in common wit 
wild beasts of these very territories; and the most ridiculous scenes 
which they have ever exhibited, were not more preposterous than 
some which have been witnessed among the representatives of a 
people, who have long boasted of their superior refinement in the 
eourtesies of life. 

We hesitate, from an apprehension of being suspected of hete- 
roduxy, in adverting to the practical evils which this intelligent 
traveller has observed in our systems of state-government. But 
they are so glaring, that their existence must be admitted by all 
but the zealots of party. The introduction of personsin so impor- 
tant a station, who are obviously incompetent to discharge its du- 
ties, is an objection which would naturally occur to a foreigner, 
but the force of itis greatly diminished when we reflect that 
their attention is frequently called to the humblest objects. “ Per- 
mit me,”’—said one of our legislators who had never spoken be- 
fere— “ permit me to say something on this bill, respecting swine; 
for | was born among hogs, and bred among hogs, and know more 
about hogs than any man in this house.” 

Another great and iamentable evil, is the subserviency to popu- 
lar opinion, which pervades the holders of offices. We have such 
a thirst for the influence or the rewards, which flow from official 
station, that we have not courage to follow the dictates of our own 
judgment; but suffer ourselves too frequently to be moved by the 
machinations of unprincipled demagogues. “Independently of 
the injurious moral effects of an insatiable appetite for popularity 
in the individual,” says Mr. Hodgson,—“ a constant reference to 
popular favour, imposes very inconvenient trammels on the rep- 
resentative, in the discharge of his legislative duties. He is too 
apt to consider himselfas addressing his constituents, rather than 
the legislative assembly, and to think less of the effect his speech 
is likely to produce in favour of his argument in the capitol, than 
in favour of himself at home. As an incentive to activity, this may 
have a good effect; but the efforts to which it prompts, especially 
in the way of oratorical flourishes, do not always produce advan- 
tages to the public, commensurate with the care and trouble, ‘ the 
anxious days and sleepless nights,’ they may have cost the indi- 
vidual.” 

That there is a great deal of this sort of captandum declamation, 
jn which much time and money are wasted, cannot be denied; still 
our traveller thinks it “ impossible for an unprejudiced stranger 
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to visit the beautiful Senate-chamber and House of Representatives, 
without being struck with the intelligence and practical skill of 
congress; the regularity of their proceedings: their ready, perspi- 
cuous, forcible, business-like style of eloquence, and, with some 
exceptions, their habitual courtesy and attention to the feelings 
of opponents.” p. 227. : 

We do not know whether these letters have been republished 
in Great Britain; but we hope they will be circulated among the 
rea‘ers of that country, in a separate form. Their merit as a lite- 
rary performance, entitles them to this distinction; while the facts 
and observations with which they abound, will have no inconside- 
rable influence in dissipating the mischievous libels of prejudiced 
and malevolent scribblers. 


+o 


ON DIVERSIONS ASD HOLIDAYS. 


Iv is frequently remarked by those, who have visited the savage 
nations on the northern continent of America, that deformities of 
person are hardly ever seen amongst them; and that, in a greater 
degree than could be expected from their stature, strength, agility 
and hardihood, are the qualities belongmg to almost every indivi- 
dual of every tribe. These circumstances too the observers una- 
nimously ascribe to their treatment in childhood; to their being 
allowed, during the years of infancy, to range without restraint 
wherever inclination leads them; to bask in the sun, or to roll in 
the snow or the mire; to sport in the stream; or to climb the rock 
or the mountain in search of pastime or employment. 

Nature, indeed, has wisely given to children an incessant and 
almost irresistible propensity to that motion and activity, which 
she has made necessary to the well being both of body and mind. 
Confine them to their place, and they are wretched; let them run 
at large, and they are happy. And it is found by observation and 
experience that this continued exercise is not more requisite to 
the growth and strength of the limbs, than to the due improve- 
ment and exertion of the intellectual powers. As far then, as is 
compatible with the advancement of literature, and the securit 
of good morals, let not the example of the savage and the dictate 
of nature be neglected amongst us. Qur i a whether at 
home or at school, should be permitted in their hours of relaxation, 
to seek their own amusement according to their own fancy; to 
play with as little direction or restraint as is consistent with health 
and safety. ‘Their own choice is necessary to the enjoyment of 
their sport; and consequently to its continuance. The interference 
of the parent or teacher soon generates indifference; and indiffer- 
ence to their amusements seldom fails to be accompanied, as its 
- or its effect, with a general indifference and insensibility of 
mined, . 
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_ Phese sports too must be changed solely according to their own 
discretion or caprice. If with a view to adapt his amusements to 
his age, to the season, or the cituation, you prescribe whether your 
son shall pursue his top or his hoop, he immediately pursues it 
with languor, or throws it aside in disgust: and when his pleasure 
is destroyed, the expected benefit of exercise is lost. 

That the diversions of boys, at least after the years of infancy, 
and the acquisition of the alphabet, should not be made subser- 
vient to the attainment of learning, has already been observed. 
Science may by all possible means be rendered amusing; but 
amusement must not clandestinely be made the handmaid of’ sci- 
ence. The youth cannot be cheated into knowledge. The attempt 
has, indeed, the recommendation of Locke; but, I believe, it never 
yet had the recommendation of success. As soon as the purpose 
of such pastime is discovered, the pastime itself is considered as 
a task. Play derives its principal attractions from liberty and 
variety, The acquisition of science requires steady attention to 
a single object; even when the delight of novelty has been suc- 
ceeded by fatigue and disgust. 

Play may certainly be rendered an incentive to study, by being 
granted as its reward. But this must be the gift only of the time 
and the opportunity. ‘The choice of his sports must still be left 
to the youth himself; and the most valuable part of the boon will 
always be its freedom. This freedom [ venture to recommend 
with the greater earnestness; because with the same vigour and 
animation, with which he pursues his diversion, he will generally, 
when he returns to them, pursue his studies. The desire of supe- 
riority and the love of honour will attend him from the play ground 
to the school; and the companions and rivals, who give spirit and 
pleasure to his amusements, will invigorate his application to 
science. 

Nor should the more hardy and even dangerous diversions be 
too strictly restrained. They give to the rising generation activity 
of body and vigour of mind; the capacity of making manly exer- 
tions, and bearing fatigue without inconvenience; and courage and 
confidence in themselves and their own powers. Advantages, like 
these, are surely worth some risk in the purchase. Animation, 
activity and spirit in youth every where procure respect and ap- 
plause for their possessor; but contempt and ridicule are univer- 
sally excited vy the delicate nursling of domestic education, who 
shivers at the approach of every shower, and consults his ther- 
mometer before be ventures into the open air. Nor is this risk so 
great as is frequently supposed. It is by no means ascertained 
that the proportion of accidents is greater in the most numerous 
of our public schools, than in the most limited and vigilant of our 
private seminaries. I certainly would not directly encourage any 
amusements, which are either illiberal in their nature, or danger-— 
ous to personal safety. But the master must often connive at 
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what he cannot prevent; and what, though frequently condemned 
by parental tenderness or maternal timidity, is almost always be- 
neficial in its tendency and its effects. Delight in hardy and 
gymnastic exercises, and the desire of that honour, which excel- 
lence in them never fails to procure, will often turn the attention 
asi 'e from less virtuous pursuits; and weaken the force of pas- 
sions, which are sometimes too powerful to be directly resisted; 
and which might otherwise be indulged to the irreparable injury 
of the constitution, of all the faculties both of body and mind. In 
the heathen mythology the goddess of the chace was the enemy 
of love. 

It has, no doubt, by this time occurred to the reader, that I do 
not greatly applaud the boasted system of our academies, in hav- 
ing an usher constantly with the pupil> in the play-ground. Toa 
teacher of understanding and spirit this is a most irksome task; 
and one of a different description commonly evades it. If the 
usher restrain the freedom and vivacity of the children in their 
sports, he restrains them in what I consider as equally delightful 
and beneficial; and if he do not restrain them, his attendance can 
have hardly any other effect, than to weaken, by his familiarity 
with his pupils, the weight and influence of his advice or instruc- 
tions. ‘This duty, as it is called, may with more advantage be 
entrusted to the care and honour of the monitors of the school. 
They may be made responsible, and they will not decline the re- 
sponsibility, that none of their school-fellows shall transgress the 
houndaries prescribed; or be guilty of any gross offence against 
propriety or good morals. ‘lo this an additional and valuable se- 
curity may easily be contrived. The premises of the academy 
may without difliculty.be so arranged, that the customary sitting- 
rooms of the master and the principal teachers may overlook the 
whole circuit of the play-ground. Improper language may then 
be heard; improper conduct may be seen; and any attempt to range 
beyond the ..recincts will be immediately detected. All the bene- 
fits expected from the attendance of an usher may by such means 
be obtained, and its evils at the same time avoided: and any child- 
ish irregularities, at which the master may think it prudent to 
connive, he will not be supposed to have observed. 

But while we condemn that constant and excessive restraint, of 
which the natural tendency and the usual effects are to produce 
artifice, meanness, and effeminacy; and often to aggravate the vi- 
cious propensities, which they profess to correct; yet it must not 
be forgetten, that the opposite extreme is still more dangerous and 
destructive. When the pupils are permitted to walk beyond the 
precincts of the academy, an usher should undoubtedly attend 
them; and when they are indulged in the recreation of bathing, an 
expert swimmer, for obvious reasons, should be always at hand. 
When they are more advanced in age, some restriction should be 
lajd upon such amusements, as obviously threaten their health or 
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parsonal safety; and upon all such company, as may be likely to 
subject them to inconvenient expense, or to endanger their prin- 
ciples and morals. But on points like these, it is difficult to pre- 
scribe general rules. Such regulations cannot be devised as will 
apply to every possible occurrence. What is proper or improper 
in each particular case, what is to be granted or refused, must be 
decided, at home by the authority of the parent, and at school, by 
the discretion of the master. The observations that have been 
made, are intended rather to assist their judgment, than to direct 
their conduct. 

To these remarks upon puerile diversions may properly be sub- 
joined a few observations on the important subject of holidays at 
school. If these are to be considered as seasons of total idleness; 
if attention to literature is to be entirely suspended; then, indeed, 
sheuld they, if granted at all, be granted with a very sparing hand. 
But the very principle on which they are so frequently allowed, 
and allowed with so much propriety, by our public schools is, that 
there is authority to enforce a task. ‘The student will work with 
additional vigour half the day, on condition that he may play the 
rest: and this continual interchange of labour and relaxation, of 
his diligence and its reward, is equally pleasing and beneficial; 
equally conducive te his health, his comfort, and his improvement. 

But in our academies the circumstances are so different, that 
the same principle does not by any means apply to them with the 
same force. In them a holiday can rarely be granted, but it will 
interfere with the attendance of some occasional master; the pu- 
pils will lose a lesson in dancing, fencing, or drawing. And this 
consideration ought to have its weight with parents against taking 
their children home so frequently for a holiday on useless and tri- 
vial occasions; for a birth-day, or an election; a play, a ship-launch, 
or areview. With respect to day scholars, where such are admitted, 
instead of performing any task that may be required, half of them 
will bring notes or messages of excuse; and though these excuses 
are a perpetual source of vexation to the master, and a perpetual 
injury to the progress of his schelar, yet will he never be able to 
prevent, and he will not venture to disregard them. With respect 
to the boarders, if they are to be confined within the usual limits, 
they will in all probability be weary of the day before it is at an 
end; and a diminution of study will not be compensated by an 
increase of enjoyment. But if a more extensive excursion can 
be contrived for them, and no material business will be lost, a 
holiday may be given with good effect, when a fit occasion appears 
to require it. It may be granted as the reward of extraordinary 
merit in the pupils; or in commemoration of some national advan- 
tage. A holiday given on such occasions, will make pleasure the 
vehicle of patriotism, and relaxation the herald of virtue. 

It is obviously most convenient that the two principal holidays, » 
or vacations, should divide the labours of the year into two equal! 
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portions; and the customary duration of a month for each seems 
reasonable both for the master and the scholar, unless, indeed, 
some deductiom may be made from the winter recess, in order to 
extend the period of relaxation at the more agreeable season of 
the year. Were the literary improvement of the student only to 
be consulted, a month’s total omission of business would certain! 
be too long. But to the master it is as little as can be ameoed: 
to examine and arrange his domestic affairs; to visit, or to receive, 
the private friends of his family; to see and converse with the 
parents or guardians of his various pupils; to relax his attention 
from the exertions and fatigues of his profession; and to recover 
that health and strength, that vigour and activity of body and 
mind, which the faithful discharge of his official duties for five 
months together will not fail to have impaired. 

Nor are such recesses without their advantages to the student. 
They are suitable opportunities to cultivate sm improve the mu- 
tual affection between parents and their offspring; which by too 
long a separation would unavoidably lose something of its force. 
They are the proper seasons for the youth to become acquainted, 
and to form friendships, with the connections of his family; to ac- 
quire the established modes of address and good manners in gene- 
ral society; and to attain some knowledge of the world, under the 
most eligible of all protection; the protection of those, who from 
the ties of nature, of habit, and of duty, are the most attached to 
his person, and the most interested in his welfare. 

During this period, indeed, the conduct of the parent is of the 
utmost importance to the learning, as well as the virtue, of his 
son. The vacations should not be seasons of total idleness, or 
incessant dissipation. Were they to be considered merely as the 
opportunities of relaxation from literary pursuits, they are, as has 
just been observed, already too long for the advantage of the stu- 
dent: yet almost every parent seems willing to increase them, by 
taking his son from school a week before the commencement of 
the recess, and detaining him at home another week, beyond the 
time fixed for its termination. This proceeding is, indeed, equally 
injurious to his progress in science and his habits of application. 
{t will require no small proportion of the succeeding season to 
bring him again to the point where his teachers had left him; to 
recal the knowledge that was fading from his raven" and to fix 
attention anew upon his business and his studies. This practice 
of the parents I have always considered as decisive of the much 
agitated question respecting tasks for the holidays. I would not 
destroy the pleasures of the recess, by loading the pupil with 
business; nor would I render his return to school an object of ter- 
ror, by the extent and difficulty of the exercises which he would 
be called upon to produce. But [ would enjoin enough to keep 
his studies in his recollection; to remind him that, for the present, 
learning is his most important pursuit; the improvement of his 
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intellectual faculties, the great duty required at his hands. The 
tasks, that 1 would recommend, should be of two kinds; composi- 
tion in prose or verse, which, when once finished, is always read 
at the call of the master; and the repetitien of a portion of his 
Greek or Latin grammar, which, it is obvious, he ought not to be 
suffered to forget. The parent should himself insist upon the due 
performance of the task required; and not request, at the conclu- 
sion of the recess, excuse and pardon for its omission. This not 
only encourages the idleness of his own child; but leaves him to 
suppose that the master tyrannically imposes such labours, as it is 
not necessary or beneficial for him to perform. 
A portion of these vacations might be usefully and agreeably 
employed upon what either does not usually form a part of the 
system of a school, or might too much interfere with studies of 
more immediate necessity; in attention to the fashionable accom- 
sary 3 of music, dancing, or drawing; in attaining some know- 
edge of the principles of mechanics, or of natural and experi- 
mental philosophy. These pursuits would be considered rather as 


a relief, than a continuance of labour; they engage the mind with- | 


out fatiguing it; and often recommend science by presenting it in 
the company or the garb of pleasure. 

Strange as it may appear, it is yet necessary to caution parents 
against encouraging in the minds of their children a mean opinion 
of their master and their school. It is customary with many of 
them, as was observed on a former occasion, to make frequent in- 
quiries of their sons respecting the temper, the abilities, the table, 
and the whole conduct of the teacher; and thus tempt them to sit 
in judgment upon the character, which they should have been 
taught implicitly to respect; to censure or despise, where they 
ought only to reverence and obey! Nor is this always the weakest 
or the worst part of their conduct. At one time the child is not 
to be teazed with his books; because he will have more than enough 
of them at school; at another, he must be indulged with wine and 
delicacies; because no such comforts are allowed at school. At 
home he must be allowed to share in the entertainments of the 
evening; because he will be compelled to go early to rest at school; 
and for any improper conduct the penalty usually threatened is, 
to be sent back immediately to school. Thus the place of his 
education is rendered an object of terror or detestation. The 
school is a house of correction; of which the master bears the lash 
and the keys. 

It cannot be necessary to warn a parent not intentionally to 
deprave the sentiments or morals of his son by his own conversa- 
tion or example. But he may with propriety be cautioned against 
negligence on the subject. 1 need not quote the authority of the 
Greek philosopher to prove the proneness of children to the imi- 
tation of the words and actions of those around them; and it is 
universally acknowledged that this proneness operates in its full 
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force in the imitation of vice and folly. The presence of his 
child should therefore be, according to the advice of the Roman 
satirist, an additional restraint upon the language and behaviour 
of the parent: and it should be a peculiar object of his concern, 
not to introduce his son into any company, or not to suffer him to 
continue in it, where such vulgarity or licentiousness of manners 
may be exhibited, as the youth ought not to copy in his own con- 
duct; or where such conversation may take place, as he cannot 
hear without prejudice to the purity of his mind. Cato thought it 
improper to enter the bath in company with his own children: and 
Charles the Fifth of France dismissed a nobleman from his court 
in disgrace; because he had uttered some licentious expressions in 
the presence of the prince his son. 

The vacations are undoubtedly the seasons when the parents 
and the children ought to receive mutual gratification by the in- 
dulgence of their mutua! affections; but the mistaken fondness of 
the former should not retard the improvement, or relax the prin- 
ciples, of the latter. The tenderness of the tather must be in 
some degree tempered by the firmness of the philosopher. Ina 
case where his own comfort and duty, and the virtue and happi- 
ness of his offspring are equally concerned, he may reasonably be 
required to support for a little month something of the regularity 
and discipline, which he expects the master to sustain for the rest 
of the year; and which, without his countenance, assistance, and 
example, either cannot be sustained at all, or must be sustained 
with great difficulty, and to no valuable purpose. 





ON RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 


Iv was once observed to me in conversation, by a man of the 
first eminence in the profession, that schoolmasters were not the 
teachers of* religion to their pupils: and another of distinguished 
reputation declared, that he had never called upon his scholars to 
learn even the Church Catechism; and in the course of many years 
he had ina single instance only been censured for the omission, 
How far the opinion of the former was an important and danger- 
ous mistake, it shall be the business of the present disquisition to 
examine; and in whatever degree the declaration of the latter 
marks the indifference and negligence of the age on this awful 
subject; in the same degree it increases the obligation and the 


* It may be proper to observe, that throughout this chapter, when I 
speak of religion in general, [ mean by it, a belief in the existence, and 
the moral government of God; and consequently in a reference of our ac- 
tious to bis laws, and a responsibility in a future state for our conduct jn 
the present, 
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difficulties of the schoolmaster, and oughi to increase his diligence 
and zeal. ° 

To produce again the various and important testimonies, by 
which the truth of the Christian revelation has been so frequently 
and so decisively maintained, would lead me far beyond the lim- 
its, which the nature of my undertaking allows to any separate 

ortion of the work; and fortunately such a detail, if not foreign, 
is at least unnecessary, to the present purpose. The obligation of 
a schoolmaster to give religious instruction to his pupils may, I 
think, be unanswerably proved; whether Christianity be, what we 
are taught to believe it, the dictate of divine revelation; or, what 
modern philosophy affects to deem it, the mere expedient of hus 
man policy. 

Whatever may be maintained respecting the origin and the 
cause of the corruption of human nature in its present state, the 
existence of such corruption cannot be denied. No man, who has 
attentively considered what has passed in his own mind, what he 
has seen in the conduct of others, or what all history has told him, 
will be inclined to doubt the weakness of our judgment, the ten- 
dency of our passions to excess, and the actual wickedness of 
mankind. To whatever cause this corruption is to be ascribed; 
whether to the native defects of our frame and constitution; or to 
some deviation from the purity in which we were created; whether 
the narrative of Moses is to be received as a truth of divine au- 
pes: 9 or merely as an apologue to account for the origin of 
moral evil: it is admitted on all hands, that the effects of this cor- 
ruption ought by every possible means to be restrained and coun- 
teracted; and capetinile by the precepts, which education should 
instil, and the habits, which it ought to establish. It is admitted 
too, that the doctrines and precepts of Christianity are adapted, 
above all others, to the attainment of this important object; that 
they are the best calculated in themselves, and have been found 
the most efficacious in practice, to control the affections. to rec- 
tify the judgment, and to regulate the conduct. To teach this 
religion to his pupils, then, will be one of the first and most indis- 
pensible duties of a schoolmaster. 

The cause of the cerruption of our nature has not been hypo- 
thetically stated, as if the point were really doubtful in itself, or 
the probabilities on both sides of equal weight; but only to show 
that on either supposition, the argument is valid, and the obliga- 
tion of the teacher unquestionable. In justice, however, to the 
religion we profess, it should be observed, that the account in 
scripture of the cause, the consequence, and the remedy, of hu- 
man depravity is rational, intelligible, and consistent; and that no 
other hypothesis has yet been advanced possessing equal or simi- 
lar claims to our assent. It will be soon enough to insist on the 
superiority of its external testimony, when any other system shall 
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be produced, of which the internal evidence can be placed in com- 
petition with the narrative of our Bible. 

The ablest politicians of all ages and nations have admitted 
religion to be, not only an useful and valuable engine of state, but 
an indispensibie bond of union in all civilized society; the firmest 
basis of government, and the best principle of obedience to its 
laws. That christian philosophers should have recommended chris- 
tian principles is, indeed, naturally to be expected; and their tes- 
timony or their authority might be questioned, because they might 
be suspected of partiality to their own opinions and faith, But 
the same political utility is insisted on by the authors of antiquity, 
who never heard of christianity; and by the infidels, who have re- 
jected it in our own times. Aristotle has allowed that laws mere- 
ly humen are not sufficient to render the members of a community 
wise and good; and Plutarch has declared, that it were as easy to 
build a city in the air, as to form a political establishment without 
religion. Bolingbroke has mee, that the doctrine of rewards 
and punishments in a future state has so great a tendency to en- 
force the civil laws, and to restrain the vices of men, that reason, 
which cannot decide for it on principles of natural theology, will 
not decide against it from principles of good policy: and Montes- 
quieu admits that the doctrines of christianity deeply engraven on 
thy heart, would be infinitely more powerful than the false honour 
of monarchies, the humane virtues of republics, or the servile fear 
of despotic states. Bayle himself allows the value of religious 
principles; for he considers their utility as the cause of their in- 
vention and existence; and it is now generadly received as a max- 
im, that a society of atheists could not long subsist. Great names 
have not been adduced on this occasion, as if sound argument 
could not easily be found; but to save the time and trouble of 
again discussing a question, which their reasoning and authority 
have already decided; and to show, that the testimony of the ene- 
mies of christianity, as well as the judgment of its friends, is uni- 
formly in favour of the opinion, that has been advanced. In 
whatever degree, then, deference is due to the sentiments of the 
most sagacious statesmen, as well as of the soundest divines, to 
the decisions of the wisest and the best men in every civilized 
nation of the world; in the same degree will it be incumbent upon 
the schoolmaster to teach the principles of religion to those, whose 
morals, as well as learning, are entrusted to his care. 

If the fundamental articles of christianity, and a future state 
of rewards and punishments have not been proved to universal 
satisfaction to be true; they have not and they cannot be proved 
to be false; and the unanimous and unvaried sentiments of the 
good and pious have borne ample testimony to the temporal com- 
forts and advantages of a settled faith in the doctrines, and an 
habitual obedience to the precepts, of the religion we profess. 
Supposing then, for a moment, that the arguments which maintain, 
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and those which oppose, the truth of the christian revelation, are 
of equal weight; that the probabilities for aud against a state of 
moral responsibility are a balance to each other; still to make some 
provision, by integrity and piety, for the awful and inestimable 
chance of a life to come, is as much the dictate of prudence and 
policy, as we believe it to be of virtue and duty. In the mean 
time the good man enjoys, under every vicissitude. of fortune, the 
consolations of conscience and of hope; and he forfeits no piea- 
sure, which his own reason would not condemn; he subjects him- 
self to no labours, which are not their own reward. ‘This reason- 
ing has, indeed, long been familiar amongst us; but it has become 
familiar only because it has been allowed to be just; and it will 
again prove the propriety and the duty of educating our children 
in the principles and the habits which our religion has enjoined. 

It is clearly the object of the preceptor to prepare his scholars 
to become virtuous and useful members of the community, in 
which providence has placed them; to enable them to provide for 
their own subsistence, and to lend their aid to the subsistence of 
others; to maintain their own rights, and to perform their own du- 
ties, without interrupting the duties or violating the rights of their 
fellow subjects. It will therefore be incumbent upon him to teach 
them, not only a knowledge of those sciences, which it may be 
necessary for them to understand; but submission to the laws, 
which they will be required to obey; not only to support the po- 
litical establishment of the state, but to embrace the doctrines and 
the worship of a christian church. 

How far it may be innocent or prudent for any man to publish 
what he conceives to be truth, or to teach what he deems to be 
right, at the risk of unsettling the opinions or disturbing the peace 
of the society, from which he receives protection, is a question of 
equal difficulty and importance; but which it is not necessary to 
the present purpose to determine. Peculiar circumstances may, 
indeed, be imagined, cases of extremity may easily be stated, in 
which it would be justifiable to put every thing to hazard; but it 
must be admitted, as a general principle, that where any man acts 
ministerially in a public capacity, the laws of the land ought to 
be the guide of his conduct, and the keeper of his conscience, 
Assuming christianity to be, what we are taught to believe it, a 
revelation from heaven, the question on the duty of teaching it to 
our children is at once and for ever decided. Nor have [ supposed 
the possibility of its being the mere expedient of human policy, as 
if I thought its divine origin could rationally be doubted; but that 
I might discuss the point before me on the ground most favourable 
to those, who differ from me in opinion. To the utmost liberality 
of sentiment, I hope 1 have conceded enough; to. the medern at- 
fectation of it, certainly too much. I shall no longer, therefore, 
even in argument, compromise the interests of truth and the dig- 
nity of divine revelation. The doctrines of our scriptures I shall 
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consider as sacred and inestimable truths; before which sophistry 
shou'd be silent, and presumption abashed; and the precepts I 
shall not only receive with reverence, as the laws of God; but 
contend for them with zeal, as the bulwark of the happiness of 
man. or my own part, says Addison, J think the being of a 
God is so little to be doubted, that it is almost the only truth we 
are sure of; and to this I will venture to add, for it is little more 
than the fair and natural inference, that the doctrines and duties 
of religion are almost the only study, which we are not at wae 
to cultivate or to neglect. They constitute the only science, whic 
is equally and indispensibly necessary to men of every rank, every 
age, and every profession. Admit the authenticity of the Bible, 
and the principal object of education immediately becomes as ob- 
vious, as it is important; to regulate the sentiments, and form the 
habits of beings, degenerate, indeed, and corrupt by their own 
fault; but ei by their Creator rational in their faculties, and 
responsible for their conduct. If it be the business of education 
ta prepare us for our situation in life, and the business of life to 
prepare us for the happiness of eternity; then do we perceive a 
system of sree order and beauty in itself; and equally consist- 
ent with what we observe in the world, and with the wisdom and 
goodness of its almighty author. Science immediately finds its 
proper level, and its due estimation. The end of learning, in the 
opinion of Milton, is to repair the ruins of our first parents, by 
regaining to know God aright, and out of that knowledge to ‘ove 
him and to imitate him. The speculations or the discoveries of 
reason and philosophy become truly valuable, when they conduct 
us to religious faith and obedience. But the Lyceum, the Portico, 
and the Academy have no real beauty or utility, unless when they 
form the vestibule to the temples of christianity. ‘The only prin- 
ciple of action universally to be depended on; the only rational 
and intelligible motive to moral duty; the spirit that should at 
once direct and animate every part of human conduct, is obedi- 
ence to the will of God, and the hope of his favour and reward. 
The christian religion then, the first and the last, the greatest and 
the best, of all human concerns, cannot without equal guilt and 
folly be neglected in education. It should, indeed, pervade its 
beginning, its progress, and its end. {t should form the basis of 
that, of which it alone can constitute the perfection. 

The truth and excellence of christianity, supported by the com- 
mands of its author, constitute the obligation to teach it to those 
entrusted to our care: and one circumstance, which peculiarly 


~ brings the obligation home to the schoolmaster is, that instruction 


on this subject, above all others, must be early begun and con- 
stantly continued. In this point, as in almost every other, man 
is the creature as much of custom as of conviction; and it is ge- 
nerally confessed, that if sentiments of religion are not impressed 
upon the mind in infancy or in early youth, they will seldom be 
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impressed with sufficient force and effect. The heart will soon 
be occupied with other thoughts and other habits; and will not 
without reluctance receive such novel opinions, as tend to impose 
additional restraints upon its appetites and propensities. A vacant 
mind may, indeed, be seized at any period with the terrors of su- 
perstition, or the reveries of enthusiasm; but in youth only can be 
taught such a steady and rational system of faith, as shall form 
the principle of duty, and the comfort of affliction, through all the 
vicissitudes of life. 

Religion, again, will have little value and little efficacy, unless 
it take possession of the affections, as well as the understanding; 
and it can take firm possession of the affections only while they 
are capable of deep and lasting impressions. It is commonly ob- 
served, that after a certain period of life, the heart does not rea- 
dily admit new attachments; that men, advanced beyond the sea- 
son of youth, seldom form new friendships; or do not form them 
with the warmth, the fondness and the delight of their earlier 
years. On the subject of religion the same principle will apply 
with at least the same force. He who does not adopt it in early 
life, seldom adopts it with cordiality and zeal; and it is generally 
suspected, that he who changes his system of faith and worship, 
and might therefore be supposed to choose from rational grounds 
of preference, acts rather from indifference, than conviction; from 
regard to interest, more than to truth. A change of profession is 
usually considered as a proof of the absence of the principle. 

‘To this reasoning I am aware of but one objection; of one source 
only of the doubts of the schoolmaster upon the subject. It has 
been maintained, that as religion is a point, on which a man is re- 
sponsible to his Maker alone, human laws can have no right to in- 
terfere with it; and that every individual should be left at full 
liberty to choose his own, without any influence from persuasion, 
prepossession, or authority. This objection is perhaps sufficiently 
repelled by the considerations that have been already adduced; 
and it might quickly be shown to suppose such an exemption from 
re as the weakness of human nature, and the course of 

uman affairs, will never suffer to take place. But its futility may 
easily be yet further exposed. 

That for his religion, as far as the soundness of his faith, the 
purity of his motives, and the moral merit of his actions are con- 
cerned, every man is accountable only to his Creator, will be fully 
admitted. But this is a very imperfect account of religion, or at 
least of its effects: and in every thing beyond this the notion is as 
erroneous, as it is pernicious. Religion is little more than an 
empty name, but as it is the principle and the rule of conduct: 
and as soon as this religion appears in the words and actions of the 
professor; from that moment it affects the interests of society, and 
must be subject to its laws; it becomes a point, in which one man 
is accountable to another, and each individual to the community. 
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It is far from being intended to assert, that caw man ought 
not, at every periodof life, to reject for himself in religion, what- 
ever on due examination he judges to be erroneous; and to adopt 
whatever appears to him to be founded in truth. It is as far from 
being intended to determine under what restrictions of prudence 
or authority every man should be allowed to publish and propa- 
gate his opinions. ‘The purpose here is only to maintain, what it 
does not seem easy to deny, that if the community do not, by in- 
struction ana education, endeavour to establish in every rising 
generation such moral and religious principles, as will essentially 
and steadily influence their future conduct, it will not consult 
either the virtue and happiness of its members, or its own peace 
and safety. 

If, according to the objection, every man must be left at liberty 
to choose his own religion, it ought to be shown by what motives 
he may be induced to pay so much attention to the subject, as 
ever to make an option; or if an option should be attempted, by 
what means he may be enabled to make it with impartiality and 
wisdom. If long study and much instruction be necessary to the 
acquisition of a language; if the labour of years be required to 
attain dexterity in a mechanical operation; and if previous disci- 
pline and custom be indispensible to prepare a man for almost 
every situation in society; is it to be supposed that he will possess 
ability and inclination to adopt a religion, and to obey its laws, 
without time, without assistance, and without application! Is that 
principle of action, which the politician allows to be the most use- 
ful, which the christian believes to be the most essential to moral 
duty, and which saints and martyrs have shown to be the most 
powerful in the human mind, is this principle to be left to the un- 
certainties of chance and choice, to be established or neglected as 
it may happen, without direction from authority, without informa- 
tion from instruction, and without stability from habit! 

if, again, he must be suffered to make his own choice of a sys- 
tem of faith, he must of course be left without any religious prin- 
ciples till the choice be made: and the absurdity would hardly be 
greater, aud the danger would be less, were he left without science, 
till he had on his own judgment determined what he ought to 
learn; or without the control of laws, till he had found leisure, 
abilities, and inclination to frame such as should restrain his own 
passions, and regulate his own conduct. 

It may yet be observed, and it will not be disputed, that it is 
the privilege of the parent, not of the preceptor, to determine in 
wnat religious creed the pupil shall be instructed; and consequent- 
ly, when the son is placed at school, the father will be justified in 
prescribing or prohibiting instruction in such articles of faith, as 
his own judgment shall a prove or condemn. This is, no doubt, 
a case of considerable difhculty to a conscientious schoolmaster. 
But it is a case, which ought never to happen. The parent, who 
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places his son under the care of a teacher, whose religious tenets 
differ essentially from his own, appears to me to fail in a very m- 
portant article of his duty; and to hazard, for some inferior con- 
sideration of literature or convenience, the future virtue and hap- 
piness of his own offspring: and the master, who receives pupils 
under such circumstances, is probably driven by his necessities to 
consult his immediate interest, rather than his judgment or incli- 
nation. 

With respect to the mode of teaching religion to youth, I know 
not that any great improvement can be made upon the course 
usually pursued. One general caution may be given; of which the 
advantages will be considerable, if it be judiciously observed. To 
reason with our children upon every subject and every occasion 
is too much the fashion of the present day. Let them be taught 
religion at least, in the first instance, rather by authority, than by 
argument. Let the objections of the infidel and the subtleties of 
the metaphysician be kept, as much as possible, out of their sight; 
and the fundamental doctrines of christianity inculcated, as truths 
too simple to be misunderstood, and too certain to be disputed. 
When the schoolboy reads in his Bible, that in the beginning God 
created the heaven and the earth, he believes the fact related, with- 
out any difficulty respecting the existence or the power of the 
Creator, the properties and the distinctions of matter and of spirit. 
But if you attempt to show him by logical deduction, that no effect 
can be produced without an adequate cause; that the world could 
not make itself, and was therefore made by an incomprehensible 
being, whom we call God; you will probably perplex rather than 
convince him; you will teach him to question what he would other- 
wise have steadily believed; or you will at best procure only that 
feeble and indecisive assent, which will neither secure his mind 
from scepticism, nor his conduct from depravity. When, again, 
he peruses the injunction of the Apostle, let every soul be subject 
to the higher powers; for the powers that be are ordained of God; 
he makes no question but that divine, as well as human, authority 
has commanded his obedience to the established laws of his coun- 
try; and he considers sedition and insurrection as offences, not 
less against the precepts of religion, than against patriotism and 
good morals, But if you undertake to prove that subordination 
is necessary to the well being of society; that the smaller number 
must always yovern, and the greater obey; and that it is more ad- 
vantageous to himself to submit to restraint in his own person, 
than that others should be allowed to act without control; in all 
probability he either will not understand what you have endea- 
voured to teach; or he will conclude that what it requires so much 
argument to support may possibly be erroneous or false. He may 
be led to adopt the dangerous and ruinous notions, that he is not 
bound to believe more than can be scientifically proved, and that 
eivil policy has principles and objects of its own, independent of 
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the authority of the Deity, and without reference to the precepts 
of his revelation. It is equally known and lamented that too early 
an introduction to controversy has often made in theology a scep- 
tic, and in morals a latitudinarian. Let the youthful student be 
kept far from it, then, till the exercise of his faculties on other 
subjects has enabled him to comprehend, not only the true force 
of the arguments, which the several disputants may have respec- 
tively employed, but the various causes from which it happens that 
differences of opinion may always exist amongst mankind, with- 
out any diminution of the certainty of truth, or of the obligations 
of moral duty, 

Every child should be taught to repeat the Lord’s Prayer and 
the Creed, as the first duty of every morning, and the last of every 
evening; even while his memory is yet exercised more than his 
understanding: and on the sabbath day, he should be required 
regularly to attend the public service of the church; as soon as 
he is of an age to comprehend the necessity of silence and de. 
cency. He cannot, indeed, for a time be expected to obtain 
much information, or to practise much devotion; but habit is as 
necessary in this case, as in all-others, and acquires additional 
importance from the importance of the object. The catechism 
should be constantly Be carefully taught; and as some portions 
of it are not, and from the nature of the subject, cannot be well 
adapted to the capacities of the younger pupils, some easy and 
familiar explanation should at the same time be put into their 
hands, and committed to memory. Once a day at least prayers 
should be read by the master to his scholars; and though rational 
devotion cannot perhaps always be expected from them; yet some 
good effect will be produced. The more serious will be immedi- 
ately benefitted; right habits will be begun; and the most care- 
less and dissipated will at some future period of their lives recol- 
lect with advantage the attention of their teacher to the duties of 
religion. 

Nothing will impress the value and the doctrines of christianity 
more strongly upon the mind and memory, than seasonable and 
frequent reference to them in the ordinary lessons of the school. 
Comparisons, as the subjects happen to arise, between the reveries 
of heathen philosophy, and the truths of divine revelation; between 
the ethics of Cicero and of the Evangelists; and between the the- 
ology of the Iliad, and of the Bible, are never heard without at- 
tention, and seldom without advantage. ‘These observations too 
appearing to be incidental and occasional, and being mixed with 
the facts and characters of the lesson, are listened to without pre- 
judice, and remembered with facility. They seem to proceed, not 
so much from the duty required of the teacher, as from his own 
conviction; to be less the dictate of a master, than the advice of a 
friend, 

It is hardly necessary to observe that I would by no means can- 
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fine religious instruction to any particular description of pupils; 
to those destined for any peculiar profession. Christianity is 
equally the concern of all, and in the education of all should be 
constantly kept in view. Just notions of the Creator and his pro- 
vidence, of the moral government of the world, and of the con- 
ditions of our salvation, are as necessary to guard the integrity of 
the merchant, and to guide the honour of the soldier, as to form 
pea of the legislator, or to constitute the lessons of the 
ivine. 

On this subject, however, above all others, the best instructions 
of the master must fail of their effect, if not countenanced and 
supported by the influence of the parent. The attendance on pri- 
vate and public worship will always be thought an irksome task 
at school, unless the example be followed, and the habit continued 
at home. That some parents are not themselves sufficiently in- 
formed to instruct their children in the doctrines of christianity; 
and that others cannot, or will not, find leisure to communicate 
the information they possess; that some are extremely negligent 
respecting the religious principles of their offspring; and that 
others think they have done all that is required, when they have 
placed them at a seminary of established reputation; all these con- 
siderations not only form an additional, ne perhaps a conclusive, 
argument, that the schoolmaster is under an indispensible at 
tion to teach religion to his pupils; but greatly augment the diffi- 
culty of executing with success, what this obligation requires. Let 
me then press it upon the affections, as well as the understanding 
of the father, not to counteract, by his conversation or his actions, 
the religious lessens of the teacher. What it may not suit his 
talents or his convenience to teach, let him at least contribute the 
weight of his authority to enforce. Would they once reflect se- 
riously on this momentous subject, the schoolmaster could hardly 
doubt their concurrence with his efforts. Except a few hopeless 
devotees of modern philosophy, who would not wish his sun to be 
a Christian!. Whatever may be the laxity of his own principles, 
or the defects of his own practice, hardly a parent can be found 
who would not wish that his offspring should be directed by the 
abhi and supported by the doctrines, which the gospel has re- 
vealed. 


For the Port Folio. 
MEDICAL REPORT. 


So far we have experienced an unusually mild winter. The 
Delaware has not yet been “ locked in icy fetters,”’ and the Schuyl- 
kill has enjoved nearly the same freedom. Moving ice has occa- 
sionally interfered with commercial pursuits, and thus afforded the 
weary merchant a little respite. The season has been congenial 
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to most feelings and friendly to the poor. For several days past 
the Mercury in the thermometer has risen almost to summer heat. 
Among the curiosities of the season, a comet has made us a visit, 
but whether he comes the harbinger of good to man, or shakes his 
fiery tail in anger, the revolving year must show. 

Another visiter whose designs are less equivocal and whose hand 
has been lifted against the inhabitants of this peaceable city, ar- 
rests more serious attention. For many years we have been ex- 
empt from that worst of all human plagues,—the small-pox,— 
which loathsome disease it was fondly hoped, and generally be- 
lieved, had been entirely exterminated by vaccination, Recent 
experience, however, has proved that our community was not so 
universally protected as was generally supposed; and that many 
of the thoughtless poor had neglected the divine preventive held 
out to them so liberally by public provision, and were ready to 
admit the stranger into their sere In this way many have fallen 
victims to a disease which all might escape by adopting in time a 
gentle precaution. 

The small-pox infection now existing seems to be possessed of 
uncommon virulence, so that its effects are not entirely confined 
to those who are unprotected; but many who have had both small- 
pox and cow-pox have felt its influence. But whilst among the 
unprotected, the disease has in the majority of cases “ens, fatal, 
no well attested instance of death after vaccination has yet been 
recorded, and but one or two are spoken of after previous small- 
pox. The disease, as it has appeared among the protected, though 
in many instances ushered in by symptoms of considerable vio- 
lence, has almost eames | been found to subside rapidly; espe- 
cially when abstinence, and a suitable cooling treatment have been 
atlopted and persevered in. ‘The eruption usually makes its ap- 
pearance on the fourth day, and seldom continues longer than the 
fifth or sixth before it begins to dry away. At the same time all 
the constitutional symptoms subside rapidly and no secondary 
fever takes place as in confluent small-pox. No pits or marks are 
left on the skin, except in a few cases where there has been acci- 
dental irritation or improper interference. This affection has been 
looked upon by the faculty as something new and identified with 
the varioloid of the English and Scotch writers. It doubtless 

roceeds from the virulent infection of small-pox, of which disease 
it is a modification. It is only to be found among those who by 
some means have been rendered exempt from genuine small-pox. 
From this affinity and a general resemblance to the milder forms 
of variola, the term varioloid has taken its rise: an appellation 
which in our opinion implies no specific difference from small-pox, 
but will be found useful in designating a spurious form of disease, 
distinguished from its parent by most of its features and a much 
more lenient character. Q. 

Phitadelphia, 11th February. 
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NATURAL HISTORY—THE RAIL.* 
From Wilson’s Ornithology. 


Or all our land and water-fowl, perhaps none affords the sports- 
men more agreeable amusement, or a mere delicious repast, than 
the little bird now before us. The amusement is indeed temporary, 
lasting only two or three hours in the day, for four or five weeks 
in each year; but it occurs in the most agreeable and temperate 
season, is attended with little or no fatigue to the gunner, and is 
frequently successful; it attracts numerous followers, and is pur- 
sued in such places as the birds frequent, with great eagerness 
and enthusiasm. 

The natural history of the Rail, or as it is called in Virginia the 
Sora, and in South Carolina Coot, is, to most of our sportsmen, 
involved in profound and inexplicable mystery. It comes, they know 
not whence, and goes, they know not where. No one can detect 
the first moment of their arrival, yet all at once the reedy shores, 
and grassy marshes of our large rivers swarm with them, thousands 
being sometimes found within the space of afew acres. These, 
when they do venture on wing, seem to fly so feebly, and in such 
short fluttering flights among the reeds, as to render it highly im- 
probable to most people that they could possibly make their way 
over an extensive tract of country.. Yet, on the first smart frost 
that occurs, the whole suddenly disappear as if they had never 
been. 

To account for these extraordinary phenomena, it has been 
supposed by some that they bury themselves in the mud; but as 
this is every year dug into by ditchers, and people employed in re- 
pairing the banks, without any of those sleepers being found, 
where but a few weeks ago these birds were innumerable, this 
theory has been generally abandoned. And here their researches 
into this mysterious matter generally end in the common excla- 
mation of “ what can become of them?” Some profound inqui- 
rers, however, not discouraged by these difficulties have prosecu- 
ted their researches with more success; and one of those, living a 
few years ago near the mouth of James’ river in Virginia, where the 
Rail or Sora are extremely numerecus, has, (as I was informed on 
the spot) lately discovered that they change into frogs! having him- 
self found in meadows an anima! of an extraordinary kind, that ap- 
peared to be neither a frog nor a Sora; but, as he expresses it, 
«‘ something between the two.” He carried it to his negroes and 
afterwards took it home, where it lived three days; and in his own 
and his negroes’ opinion it looked like nothing in this world but 
a real Sora changing intoa frog! What farther confirms this grand 


* Rart—Rallus Virginianus. Soree, Catesb. i. 70.—Arct. Zool. p. 491, 
No. 409.—Liitle American Water Hen, Edw. 144.—Le Rale de Virgi- 
nie; Buff. viii, 165. . 
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discovery, is the well known circumstance of the frogs eeasing 
to hollow as soon as the Sora comes in the Fall, : 

This sagacious discoverer, however, like many others renowned 
in history, has found but few supporters, and, except his own ne- 
groes, has not, as far as ( can learn, made a single convert to his 
opinion. Matters being so circumstanced, and some explanation 
necessary, I shall endeavour to throw a little more light on the 
subject by a simple detail of facts, leaving the reader to form his 
own theory, as he pleases. 

The Rail or Sora belongs to a genus of birds of which about 
thirty different species are enumérated by naturalists; and those 
are distributed over almost every region of the habitable parts 
of the earth. The general character of these is every where the 
same. They run swiftly, fly slowly, and usually with the legs 
hanging down; become extremely fat; are fond of concealment, 
and wherever it is practicable, prefer running to flying. Most of 
them are migratory, and abound during the summer in certain 
countries, the inhabitants of which have very rarely an opportu- 
nity of seeing them. Of this last, the Land Rail of Britain is a 
striking example. This bird, which during the summer months 
may be heard in almost every grass and clover field in the king- 
dom, uttering its common note, crek, crek, from sunset to a late 
hour of the night, is yet unknown, by sight, to more than nine- 
tenths of the inhabitants. “Its well known cry,” says Bewick, “is 
first heard as soon as the grass becomes long enough to shelter it, 
and continues until the grass is cut; but the bird is seldom seen, 
for it constantly skulks among the thickest part of the herbage, 
and runs so nimbly through it, winding and doubling in every di- 
rection, that it is difficult to come near it; when hard pushed by 
the dog, it sometimes stops short, and squats down, by which 
means its too eager pursuer overshoots the spot, and loses the 
trace. It seldom springs but when driven to extremity, and ge- 
nerally flies with its legs hanging down, but never to a great dis- 
tance. As soon as it alights it runs off, and before the fowler has 
reached the spot, the bird is at a considerable distance.”* The 
Water Crake, or Spotted Rail of the same country, which in its 
plumage approaches nearer to our Rail, is another example of the 
same general habit of the genus. “ Its common abode,” says the 
same writer, “ is in low swampy grounds, in which are pools or 
streamlets overgrown with willows, reeds, and rushes, where it 
lurks and hides itself with great circumspection; it is wild, soli- 
tary, and shy, and will swim, dive or skulk under any cover, and 
sometimes suffer itself to be knocked on the head, rather than 
rise before the sportsman and his dog.” The Water Rail of the 
Same country is equally noted for the like habits. In short, the 
whole genus possess this strong family character in a very re- 


* Bewick’s British Birds, vol. i. p. 308. 
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markable degree. These three species are well known to migrate 
into Britain early m the spring, and to leave it for the more south- 
ern parts of Europe in autumn. Yet they are rarely or never 
seen on their passage to or from the countries, where they are re- 
gularly found at different seasons of the year; and this for the very 
same reasons that they are so rarely seen even in the places where 
they inhabit. 

It is not therefore at all surprising, that the regular migration 
of the American Rail, or Sora, should in like manner have escap- 
ed notice in a country like this, whose population bears so small a 
proportion to its extent; and where the study of natural history is 
so little attended to. But that these migrations do actually take 
place, from north to south, and vice versa, may be fairly inferred 
from the common practice of thousands of other species of birds, 
less solicitous of concealment, and also from the following facts: 
On the twenty-second of February, I killed two of these birds in 
the neighbourhood of Savannah, in G-orgia, where they have never 
been observed during the summer. On the second of May follow- 
ing, | shot another in a watery thicket below Philadelphia, between 
the rivers Schuylkill and Delaware, in what is usually called the 
Neck. This last was a male, in full plumage. We are also inform- 
ed, that they arrive at Hudson’s Bay early in June, and again leave 


that settlement for the south, early in autumn. That many of 


them also remain here to breed, is proved by the testimony of per- 
sons of credit and intelligence, witi whom I have conversed, both 
here, and on James’ River, in Virginia; who have seen their nests, 
eggs, and young. In the extensive meadows that border the Schuyl- 
kill and Delaware, it was formerly common, before the country 
was so thickly settled there, to find young Rail in the first mow- 
ing time among the grass. Mr. James Bartram, brother to the bo- 
tanist, a venerable and still active man of eighty-three, and well 
acquainted with this bird, says, that he has often seen and caught 
young Rail in his own meadows in the month of June; he has also 
seen their nest, which he says is usually in a tussock of grass; is 
formed of a little dry grass, and has four or five eggs of a dirty 
whitish colour, with brown or blackish spots; the young run off as 
soon as they break the shell, are then quite black, and run about 
among the grass like mice. The old ones he has very rarely ob- 
served at that time, but the young often. Almost every old set- 
tler along these meadows, with whom [ have conversed, has occa- 
sionally seen young Rail in mowing time; and all agree in de- 
scribing them as covered with blackish down. There can, there- 
fore, be no reasonable doubt as to the residence of many of these 
birds, both here and to the northward, during the summer, That 
there can be as little doubt relative to their winter retreat, will ap- 
pear more particularly towards the sequel of the present account. 
During their r sidence here, in summer, their manners correspond 
exactly with those of the Water Crake of Britain; so that, although 
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actually a different species, their particular habits, common places 
of resort, and eagerness for concealment, are as nearly the same 
as the nature of the climates will admit. 

Early in August, when the reeds along the shores of the Dela- 
ware, have attained their full growth, the Rail resort to them in 
great numbers to feed on the seeds of this plant, of which they, 
as well as the Rice birds and several others, are immoderately 
fond. These reeds, which appear to be the Zizania panicula effu- 
sa of Linneeus, and the zizania clavulosa of Willdenow, grow up 
from the soft muddy shores of the tide water, which are alternate- 
ly dry, and covered with four or five feet water. They rise with 
an erect, tapering stem, to the height of eight or ten feet, bein 
nearly as thick below as a man’s wrist, and cover tracts along the 
river of many acres. The cattle feed on their long green leaves 
with avidity, and wade in after them as far as they dare safely 
venture. ‘They grow up so closely together, that, except, at or 
near high water, a boat can with difficulty make its way ome 
among them. The seeds are produced at the top of the plant, the 
blossoms or male parts occupying the lower branches of the pani- 
cle, and the seeds the higher. ‘These seeds are nearly as long as 
a common sized pin; somewhat more slender, white, sweet to the 
taste, and very nutritive, as appears by their effects on the various 
birds that feed on them, at this season. 

When-the reeds are in this state, and even while in blossom, 
the Rail are found to have taken possession of them in great num- 
bers. These are generally numerous in proportion to the full and 
promising crop of the former. As you walk along the embankment 
of the river at this season, you hear them squeaking in every di- 
rection like young puppies; if a stone be thrown among the reeds, 
there is a general outcry, and a reiterated kuk, kuk, kuk, some- 
thing like that of a Guinea fowl. Any sudden noise, or the discharge 
of a gun, produces the same effect. In the meantime none are to 
be seen, unless it be at or near high water; for when the tide is 
low, they universally secrete themselves among the interstices of 
the reeds, and you may walk past or even over them, where there 
are hundreds, without seeing an individual. On their first arrival 
they are generally lean, com unfit for the table: but as the reeds 
ripen, they rapidly fatten, and from the twentieth of September to 
the middle of October, they are excellent, and eagerly sought after. 
The usual method of shooting them, in this quarter of the coun- 
try, is as follows: The sportsman furnishes himself with a light 
batteau, and a stout experienced boatman, with a pole of twelve or 
fifteen feet long, thickened at the lower end to prevent it from sink- 
ing too deep in the mud. About two hours or so before high water 
they enter the reeds, and each takes his post; the sportsman stand- 
ing in the bow ready for action, the boatman on the stern-seat 
pushing her steadily through the reeds. The rail generally spring 
singly, as the boat advances; and at a short distance a-head, are 
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instantly shot down; while the boatman, keeping his eye on the 
spot where the bird fell, directs the boat forward and picks it up 
wiiile the gunner is loading. It is also the boatman’s business, to 
keep a sharp look out, and give the word mark, when a Rail springs 
on either side without being observed by the sportsman, and to 
note the exact spot where it falls, until he has picked it up; for 
this once lost sight of, owing to the sameness in the appearance of 
the reeds, is seldom found again. In this manner the boat moves 
steadily through and over the reeds, the birds flushing and falling, 
the gunner loading and firing, while the boatman is pushing and 
picking up. The sport continues till an hour or two after high wa- 
ter, when the shallowness of the water, and thestrength and weight 
of the floating reeds, as also the backwardness of the game to 
spring as the tide recedes, obliges them to return, Several boats 
are sometimes within a short distance of each other, and a perpe- 
tual cracking of musquetry prevails along the whole reedy shores 
of the river. In these excursions it is not uncommon for an active 
and expert marksman, to kill ten or twelve dozen in a tide. They 
are usually shot singly, though I have known five killed at one dis- 
charge of a double-barrelled piece. These instances however are 
rare. 

The flight of these birds among the reeds is usually low; and, 
shelter being abundant, is rarely extended to more than fifty or 
one hundred yards. When winged and uninjured in their legs, 
they swim and dive with great rapidity, and are seldom seen to 
rise again. Ihave several times, on such occasions, discovered 
them clinging with their feet, to the reeds under the water, and, 
at other times skulking under the floating reeds, with their bill 
just above the surface. Sometimes when wounded, they dive, and 
rising under the gun-wale of the boat, secrete themselves there, 
moving round as the boat moves, until they have an opportunity 
to escape unnoticed. They are feeble and delicate in every thing, 
but the legs, which seem to possess great vigour and energy, and 
their bodies being so remarkably thin, or compressed, as to be less 
than an inch and a quarter through transversely, they are enabled 
to pass between the reeds like rats. When seen they are almost 
constantly jetting up the tail. Yet, though their flight among the 
reeds seems feeble and fluttering, every sportsman who is ac- 
quainted with them here, must have seen them occasionally rising 
to a considerable height, stretching out their legs behind them, 
wie flying rapidly across the river where it is more than a mile in 
width. 

Such is the mode of Rail-shooting in the neighbourhood of Phi- 
ladelphia. In Virginia, particularly along the shores of James’ 
river within the tide water, where the Rail, or Sora, are in prodi- 
gious numbers, they are also shot on the wing, but more usually ta- 
ken at night, in the following manner: a kind of iron grate is fixed 
on the top of a stout pole, which is placed like a mast, in a light 
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canoe, and filled with fire. The darker the night the more suc- 
cessful is the sport. The person who manages the canoe, is provid- 
ed with a light paddle ten or twelve feet in length; and about an 
hour before high water, he proceeds among the reeds which lie 
broken and floating on the surface. The whole space for a consi- 
derable way round the canoe, is completely illuminated; the birds 
stare with astonishment, and as they appear, are knocked on the 
head with the paddle, and thrown into the canoe. In this manner 
from twenty to eighty dozen have been killed by the negroes, in 
the short space of three hours! 

At the same season, or a little earlier, they are very numerous 
in the lagoons near Detroit, on our northern eiatiors: where ano- 
ther species of reed, of which they are equally fond, grows in great 
abundance. Gentlemen who have shot them there, and on whose 


judgment [ can rely, assure me, that they differ in nothing from 


those which they have usually killed on the shores of the Delaware 
and Schuylkill; they are equally fat and exquisite eating. On the 
sea-coast of New Jersey, where these reeds are not to be found, 
this bird is altogether unknown; though along the marshes of Mau- 
rice river, and other tributary streams of the Delaware, and wher- 
ever the reeds abound, the Rail are sure to be found also. Most 
of them leave Pennsylvania before the end of October, and the 
southern states early in November; though numbers linger in the 
warm southern marshes the whole winter. A very worthy gentle- 
man, Mr. Harrison, who lives in Kittiwan, near a ee of that 
name, on the borders of James’ River, informed me, that in burn- 
ing his meadows early in March, they generally raise and destroy 
several of these birds. That the great body of these Rail, winter in 
countries beyond the United States is rendered highly probable from 
their being so frequently met with at sea, between our shores and 
the West India Islands. A captain Douglas, informed me, that on 
his voyage from St. Domingo to Philadelphia, and more than one 
hundred miles from the capes of Delaware, one night the man at 
the helm was alarmed by a sudden crash on deck, that broke the 
glass in the binnacle, and put out the light. On examining into 
the cause, three Rail were found on deck, two of which were kil- 
led on the spot, and the other died soon after. The late Bishop 
Maison, of Virginia, assured me, that Mr. Skipwith, formerly one 
of the American Consuls in Europe, informed him that on his return 
to the United States when upwards of three hundred miles from the 
capes of the Chesapeake, several Rail or Soras, I think five or six, 
came on board, and were caught by the people. Mr. Skipwith, be- 
ing well acquainted with the bird, assured him that they were the 
very same with those usually killed on James’ River. TI have re- 
ceived like assurances from several other gentlemen, and captains 
of vesse!s, who have met with these birds between the main land 
and the islands, so as to leave no doubt on mv mind of the fact. 
For, why should it be considered incredible, that a bird which can 
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both swim and dive well, and at pleasure fly with great rapidity 
as I have frequently witnessed, should be incapable of migrating 
like so many others, over extensive tracts of land or sea? Inhabit- 
ing, as they do, the remote regions of Hudson’s Bay, where it is 
impossible they could subsist during the rigours of their winter; 
they must either emigrate from thence or perish; and as the same 
places in Pennsylvania which abound with them in October, are of- 
ten laid under ice and snow during the winter, it is as impossible 
that they could exist here in that inclement season. Heaven has 
therefore given them, in common with many others, certain pre- 
science of these circumstances, and judgment as well as strength 
of flight, sufficient to seek more genial climates, abounding with 
éuitable food. 

The Rail is nineinches long, and fourteen inches in extent; bill 
yellow, blackish towards the point; lores, front, crown, chin and 
stripe down the throat black; line over the eye, cheeks and breast 
fine light ash; sides of the crown, neck, and upper parts generally 
olive brown, streaked with black, and also with long lines of pure 
white, the feathers being centered with black, on a brown olive 
ground, and edged with white; these touches of white, are shorter 
near the shoulder of the wing, lengthening as they descend; wing 
plain olive brown; tertials streaked with black and ong lines of 
white; tail pointed, dusky olive brown, centered with black; the four 
middle feathers, bordered for half their length with lines of white; 
lower part of the breast marked with semicircular lines of white 
on a light ash ground; belly white; sides under the wings dee 
vlive, barred with black, white and reddish buff; vent brownish 
buff; legs, feet, and naked part of the thighs yellowish green; ex- 
terior edge of the wing white; eyes reddish hazel. 

The females and young of the first season have the throat white, 
the breast pale brown, and little or no black on the head. The 
males may always be distinguished by their ashy blue breasts and 
black throats. 

During the greater parts of the months of September and Octo- 
ber, the market of Philadelphia is abundantly supplied with Rail, 
which are sold from half a dollar to a dollar a dozen. Soon after 
the twentieth of October, at which time our first smart frosts ge- 
nerally take place, these birds move off to the south. In Virginia, 
they usually remain until the first week in November. 

Since the above was written I have received from Mr. George 
Ord, of Philadelphia, some curious particulars relative to this bird, 
which, as they are new, and are communicated by a gentleman of 
respectability, are worthy of being recorded, and merit further in- 
ves ‘igation. 

“My personal experience,” says Mr. Ord, “ has made me ac- 

uainted with a fact in the history of the Rail, which, perhaps, is 
not generally known; and I shall, as briefly as possible, communi- 
cate it to you. Sometime in the autumn of 1809, as [ was walking 
MARCH, 1824,——-263 $1 
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in a yard, after a severe shower of rain, I perceived the feet of a 
bird projecting from a spout. I pulled it out, and discovered it to 
be a Rail, very vigorous, and in perfect health. The bird was 
placed in a small room, on a gin-case: and I was amusing myself 
with it, when, in the act of pointing my finger at it, it suddenly 
apres forward, apparently much irritated, fell to the floor, and 
stretching out its feet, and bending its neck until the head nearly 
touched the back, it became to all appearance lifeless. ‘Thinking 
the fall had killed the bird, [ took it up, and began to lament my 
rashness in provoking it. In a few minutes it again breathed, and 
it was sometime before it perfectly recovered from the fit, into 
which, it now appeared, it had fallen. I placed the Rail in a room, 
wherein Canary birds were confined; ik viadived that, on the suc- 
ceeding day, I would endeavour to discover whether the passion 
of anger had produced the fit. I entered the room at the appointed 
time, and approached the bird, which had retired on beholding me, 
in a sullen humour into a corner. On pointing my finger at it, its 
feathers were immediately ruffled; and in an instant it sprang for- 
ward, as in the first instance, and fell into a similar fit. On the 
following day the experiment was repeated with the like effect. 

“In the autumn.of 1811, as I was shooting among the reeds, in 
pursuit of Rail, I perceived one rise but a few feet in advance of 
my batteau: When the bird had risen about a yard, it became en- 
tangled in the tops of a small bunch of reeds, and immediately 
fell. Its feet and neck were extended, as in the instance above 
mentioned; and before it had time to recover, I killed it. Some 
few days afterwards, as a friend and [ were shooting in the same 
place, he killed a Rail, and as we approached the spot to pick it up, 
another was perceived, not a foot off, in a fit. I took up the bird, 
and placed it in the crown of my hat. In a few moments it reviv- 
ed, and was as vigorous as ever. These facts serve to prove, that 
the Rail is subject to gusts of passion, which operate to so vio- 
lent a degree, as to produce a disease, similar in its effects to epi- 
lepsy. I leave the explanation of the phenomenon to those physi- 
ologists who are competent and willing to investigate it. It may 
be worthy of remark, that the birds which were thus affected, were 
all females, of the Rallus Virginianus, or common Rail. 

« The Rail, though generally reputed a simple bird, will some- 
times manifest symptoms of considerable intelligence. To those 
accustomed to Rail-shooting it is hardly necessary to mention, that 
the tide, in its flux, is considered as an almost indispensible aux- 
iliary; for, when the water is off the marsh, the lubricity of the 
mud, the height and compactness of the reeds, and the swiftness 
of foot of the game, tend to weary the sportsman, and frustrate his 
endeavours. Even should he succeed in a tolerable degree, the re- 
ward is not commensurate to the labour. I have entered the marsh 
in a batteau at a common tide, and in a well-known haunt have 
heheld but few birds. On resorting to the same spot, on the next 
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better tide, I have found abundance of gime. The fact is, that the 
Rail dive and conceal themselves beneath the fallen reed, mere- 
ly projecting their heads above the surface of the water for air, and 
remain in that situation until the sportsman has passed them; and 
it is well known, that it is a common practice with wounded Rail, 
to dive to the bottom, and holding upon some vegetable substance, 
to support themselves in that situation until they are exhausted. 
During such times, the bird in escaping from one enemy, has often 
to encounter another, not less formidable. Eels and cat-fish swarm 
in every direction, prowling for prey; and it is ten to one if a 
wounded Rail escapes them. I have beheld a large eel carry off a 
bird that I had shot, before 1 had time to pick it up; and one of 
my, boys, in bobbing for eels, caught one with a whole Rail in its 
elly. 

, ode heard it observed, that on the increase of the moon, the 
Rail improves in fatness, and decreases in a considerable degree 
with that planet. Sometimes I have thought the remar. was just. 
If it be a fect I think it may be explained on the supposition, that 
the bird is enabled tofeed at night, as well as by day, while it has 


the benefit of the moon, and with less interruption than at other 
periods.” 


For the Port Folio. 
A WINTER IN WASHINGTON .* 


This is the title of a performance which the recent taste for 
American novels, has added to our stock of agreeable literature. 
There is rather a misnomer in both parts of it, since we have a 
winter in Washington, anda summer in the country; and the lat- 
ter presents the more busy scene of action. Moreover, the onl 
novel-like incidents, of any interest, relate, not to the Seymour fa- 
mily but to their friends. Many detached scenes are creditable to 
the talents of the writer; and the moral tone of the whole, is ho- 
nourable to his character. ‘The domestic manners are generally Ame- 
rican; but the dialogues are deficient in vigour ee polish. The 
landscapes are all our own; and they are described with a feeling 
which seems to be alive to all their wonderful beauties. Mrs. Sey- 
mour is a pattern for mothers; but the portrait is injured by a daub 
ing of pedantry, which diminishes its effect. It is not very uncom- 
mon for mothers in this country, to be solicitous about the morals 
of their children; and they are generally very careful to instil cor- 
rect sentiments into their minds; but the most cultivated among 
them is rarely furnished with appropriate passages from the poets 
for all occasions; nor, if she were so gifted, would it be graceful 


* A Winier in '¥ ashington or Memoirs of the Seymour family. In two 
vols. New York. Bliss and White. 1824. 
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or natural, to exhibit them with such prodigality, as they are pour- 
ed out from the stores of this good matron’s memory. The Sey- 
mour family is, however, a pleasing picture of domestic love and 
virtue. 

We should be unjust to the purity which distinguishes polite so- 
ciety in our country, if we did not protest, with emphasis, against 
Mrs. Mortimer; a flippant and disgusting exotie, transplanted from 
the haut-ton of London; which, we trust, will never flourish in our 
soil. 

Our married ladies are not seen, at all times and in all places, 
without their husbands, When this does occur, the conclusion ge- 
nerally follows, that the husband is destitute of that tenderness 
and consideration, to which the sex and character of his partner 
are entitled, and which no man withholds who has the feelings af 
agentleman. Mr. Mortimer is not said to be a brutal husband; 
and even if he were, the conduct of his wife would be without ex- 
cuse. The excellent Mrs. Seymour talks of her, and to her as her 
amiable cousin, her lovely and sweet cousin, &c. but she ought to 
have been indignant and disgusted at seeing a married lady, sar- 
rounded by beaux, who incessantly pour into her greedy ears hy- 
perbolical flattery, and unwarrantable professions. Such a woman, 
were shie beautiful as Helen, would be frowned out of an American 
drawing room, with silent, but deep emotion. We cannot account 
for such a blemish, in a performance which bears abundant marks 
of being the production of a correct mind. 

The period selected by this author, is during the memorable era 
of Mr. Jefferson’s administration, Of the private character of this 
individual, he seems to be an ardent admirer; but his enthusiasm 
Jeads him into the relation of incidents and conversations which 
are calculated to excite a smile, rather than respect. Thus we are 
told that “our beloved president,” as he is always called, “ who far 
more truly merits the title of ‘Father of the People,’ than Au- 
gustus,”’ was once waited upon by the citizens of Washington, for 
the purpose of ascertaining his birth-day, which they wished to 
celebrate. This was very civil; but what reply did these dignita 
ries receive? “The only birth-day I ever celebrate” answered the 
President, “is the fourth of July, the birth-day of our country’s 
liberty.” This is bad enough; but the author makes it worse, by 
the commentary of one of his personages, who exclaims,—* There 
spoke the true patriot; it was a reply worthy of a Roman in Rome’s 
best days!” 

The phrase itself is rather the worse for wear, among the so- 
phomores of our academies; but we never saw it so mawkishly 
applied. 

Phe baron de Humbold is dragged in, head and shoulders, to bear 
a part in this preposterous idolatry. He is made to utter the fol- 


Jowing remark, to Mrs. Seymour: 
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‘* Your good President has said, in his Notes on Virginia. that it is worth 
while to cross the ocean, to see the passage of the Potomac through the 
Blue Ridge. With how much more force might he have said, “ to see the 
majesty of a republic.” 


_** And yet,” said Mrs. Seymour, “ you crossed the ocean, to examine 
rivers and mountains.” 
és These were not the objects which brought me to the United States,” 
replied the traveller; ‘‘ no: bad there not been more interesting objects, 
I should have been contented with exploring,” &c.—‘* No madam: neither 
your Alleghany nor your Potomac, could have excited curiosity, after vi- 
siting the Andes and the Amazon. It was your towering institutions, and 
not your towering mountains: your great men, and not your great rivers, 
that I came to examine and to study!”—or rather, said he, after pausing 
a moment, ‘I should speak more truly, if I said great man; for, in truth, 
I should never have come to the United States, had it nut been for your ex- 
cellent President!!”’ 


On another occasion, this traveller pays a visit to the “good 
President,” and finds him surrounded “by a half dozen or more of 
the most lovely, Hebe-like children,”—who were “ puzzling their 
grandfather with enigmas,” &c. Whereupon “our good President,” 
eo to remind his unexpected guest of the old story of Henry 

The traveller is outrageously shocked at the licentiousness of a 
gazette which he found on the President’s table, and he asked, very 
naturally for one who had come so far to contemplate the majest 
of a republic—why he did not have such a fellow hung? Mr, Jet- 
ferson replied, that he would protect the spirit of freedom which 
dictated that abuse. We are not furnished with the title of this 
paper, nor the name of its editor; but nobody knows better than 
Mr. Jefferson, what can be effected by means of the press. 

Our author undertakes to present us with a view of the Mouse 
of Representatives, when an important question of peace or war 
was to be determined. There wasa great crowd, of course, to hear 
« the most eloquent orator in the assembly;” and we feel a little cu- 
riosity to know something of the peculiar cast of his attractive elo- 
quence. We are simply told thatthe manner of the speaker was 
easy and graceful—his voice full and harmonious,” &c. as may be 
read of every town-meeting declaimer. ‘“ Attention hung upon 
his accents, conviction followed his reasoning,” &c; Something like 
this we have seen before; but the following is new, and brings the 
matter home. 


“‘ For five long hours he spoke; sometimes pausing to rest, taking a glass 
of water to refresh bimself; often changing his position; now gracefully 
leaning against the back of his chair; now standing erect, with outstretch- 
ed arm; now eagerly bending forward, as if the better to reach the hearts 


of his hearers.”’ 


This is called “the feast of reason and the flow of soul; but 
flesh and blood, at least among the ladies, we are informed, could 
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not stand it— without refreshment!” ‘Then the gentlemen “ in- 
geniously contrived, by tying baskets and handkerchiefs, fuil of 
oranges and cakes, to long an Un which they handed,” &c. We are 
told that the orator “kindled enthusiasm in all who listened;” but 
what between his see-sawing on the chair, and the mounching of 
the cakes and oranges, the scene must have been any thing but dig- 
nified or impressive. 

The following passage represents the eloquent member in repose 
after his laborious exhibition. 

** Seeing Mrs. Mortimer, who was sitting on the steps which led up to 
the floor of the house, he glided from the group of friends who clustered 
round him, and throwing himself on the step below the one on which she 
sat— 

‘ An alms,’ said he, ‘I beg an alms; pray have compassion on me, and 
divide with me that orange you are holding in your hand, for I am really 
exhausted.”’ p. 14. 

‘* While eating his orange, he leaned on his elbow, and looking in her 
a on with not unpleased attention to the compliments she bestow- 
ed on him.” 


Now if this had appeared in the pages of an English traveller, 
we think it would be regarded as a libel upon the diguity of our 
congress and a gross caricature of the manners of our ladies. 


For the Port Folio. 
SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


REPORT ON CHEMISTRY. 


Analysis of the principal varieties of coal of Great Britain. 
Ur. Thomson has recently made an analysis of the different varie- 
ties of coal found in Great Britain, under the names of caking coal, 
splint coal, cherry coal, and cannel coal. The finest variety, nam- 
ed from its fragments melting and uniting in a mass, is the New 
Castle coal, and that which occurs in the neighbourhood of Man- 
chester. The splint coal, so called from its fracture, is rigs tae to 
making coke and smelting iron ores. The amy | coal abounds 
near Glasgow and Birmingham, readily catches fire, and burns 
with a clear yellow flame. The tr | coal occurs in the great- 
est abundance at Wigan in Lancashire, and is remarkable for its 
great combustibility, and the vivid light which it emits. 

Dr. Thomson’s analysis had three principal ebjects in view; to 
ascertain the incombustible matter in ai varietv, the relative 
quantities of coke and volatile matter, and the ultimate constitu- 
ents. 

The caking coal yielded 1 1-2 per cent of ashes, 77 per cent of 
coke, and, in the ultimate analysis, 75 1-4 per cent of carbon. 
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The splint coal gave 9 1-2 per cent of ashes, 65 per cent of coke, 
and 75 per cent of carbon. 

The cherry coal, 10 per cent of ashes, 52 per cent of coke, and 
74 1-2 per cent of carbon. 

The cannel coal, 11 per cent of ashes, 40 per cent of coke, and 
65 per cent of carbon. 

he other ultimate constituents consist of hydrogen, azote, and 
oxygen, in various proportions, except for cannel coal, which ac- 
cording to Dr. Thomson, contains no oxygen. The cherry and can- 
nel coal, contain by far the greatest ete of hydrogen; the 
former in the proportion of 12 per cent, and the latter in that of 
22 per cent. 

We have given the above remarks, because the subject of coal 
is one of great and growing interest to our citizens, both with re- 
ference to its use as fuel, and in gas illumination. A careful ana- 
lysis of our coals, conducted on the plan pursued by Dr. Thomson, 
is - present, a great desideratum, and might lead to important re- 
sults. 

On the subject of gas lighting, it may be interesting to mention, 
that Mr. Timothy Dewey, whowas sent to on ae by the gas light 
company of New York, to obtain precise information on the best 
methods of conducting gas illumination, has addressed a letter to 
the editor of the Annals of Philosophy, giving the result of his ob- 
servations, after visiting the principal gas works in Great Britain 
and France. The letter itself is published in the December num- 
ber of the Annals, and contains some valuable information. ‘The 
principal subject, which has recently engaged the attention of wri- 
ters on this species of light, has been the relative value of coal and 
oil gas: but Mr. Dewey, we think, very justly considers, that no 
absolute decision of this question can be made. It must depend 
upon the relative prices of coal and oil in different places, the va- 
lue of the coal fer the purpose, and the quantity and value of the 
coke produced. Hence it must happen, that in some cities, oil gas 
will be preferred; while in others, coal gas, in quantities to pro- 
duce the same intensity of light, will be cheaper. 

The great advantage of oil gas is, its consisting almost mrt 
of olefiant gas, that species of carburetted hydrogen, which all ad- 
mit tobe the most proper for illumination; while coal gas is made up 
of olefiant gas, light carburetted hydrogen, free hydrogen, azote and 
carbonic oxide, mixedin ever-varying proportions, its value depend- 
ing upon the greater amount of olefiant gas which it may contain. 
Hence it is that, to produce the same intensity of light, it requires 
3 1-2times the quantity in bulk of ordinary coal gas, that gas does: 
for the illuminating power of coal gas being represented by one, that 
of oil gas is three and a half—equal bulks of the two being com- 
pared. We give the results obtained by Mr. Dewey, which coin- 


cide very nearly with those obtained by Messrs. Faraday and R. 
Phillips. 
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From this statement, one great advantage of oil gas over gas 
from coal becomes evident. The pipes laid down to conduct it 
may be three and a half times less than for coal gas, and the gaso- 
meters and distilling vessels employed, in the same proportion 
smaller. Mr. Dewey also states, that the manufacture of oil gas 
requires less expenditure at first, and fewer hands to conduct it. 
[tis on these accounts, and thateil is cheap, and coal comparatively 
dear in New York, that Mr. Dewey intends to recommend to his 
employers, to begin with the manufacture of oil gas. 

Compounds of Carbon with Chlorine.—Mr. Faraday has the 
singular merit of having first effected the combination of these 
elements. It is well known that the combination cannot be effect- 
ed by direct means, charcoal having been intensely ignited by gal- 
vanic electricity in chlorine, without undergoing the least change. 
But by subjecting the compound of olefiant gas with chlorine, re- 
peatedly to the action of fresh portions of chlorine, the hydrogen 
is gradually replaced by the chlorine, until the former principle 
is entirely excluded, when nothing remains but the carbon and 
chlorine in combination. Already three compounds of these ele- 
ments have been distinguished. 

Ignition of finely-divided platinum by a jet of Hydrogen. Some 
very surprising results have lately been obtained by professor 
Deebereiner ot Jena. Having ascertained that the protoxide of pla- 
tinum had the power of converting alcohol into acetic acid and 
water, by causing it to attract oxygen from the air, he was led to 
ascertain the effect of the same cate on different gases. On try- 
ing hydrogen, a considerable quantity of it was absorbed, and the 
oxide became red-hot. The oxide thus charged with hydrogen, 
being allowed the access of air, is immediately deprived of its hy- 
drogen, and afterwards reduced to the metalllic state. In this 
state, it has no effect on alcohol, or power to absorb hydrogen, but 
causes this latter gas to combine with oxygen, producing water. 

Finding these results produced by metallic platinum, Deberei- 
ner next tried the effect of the finely divided platinum, obtained 
by exposing to a red-heat, the precipitate thrown down by a solu- 
tion of sal ammoniac, from muriate of platinum. It was found that 
this metallic powder, sometimes called spongy platinum, had the 
power of causing mixtures of hydrogen and oxygen to explode, and 
that when a jet of cold hydrogen from a capillary orifice, was di- 
rected upon a small portion of it, it became instantly red-hot, and 
in a few seconds inflamed the gas. What makes this wonderful 
phenomenon more extraordinary, is, as Deebereiner remarks, that 
it takes place between the lightest and heaviest species of pon- 
derable matter. The author of the discovery considers the pheno- 
menon to be due to electricity, supposing the hydrogen wal plati- 
num to form a galvanic combination, in which the former has the 
ordinary relation of zinc, or is electro-positive. 

The experiments of Debereiner have been confirmed by Dulong 
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and Thenard, who have made some additional observations; among 
which the most interesting are the facts, that other metals, such as 
gold, palladium, and iridium, produce analogous effects, and that 
platinum in the siate of foil, if crumpled, will equally produce the 
explosion of oxygen and hydrogen. 

As yet, no proof has been adduced of the occurrence of chemi- 
cal composition or decomposition, as productive of the ignition ob- 
served. The hydrogen does not unite with the platinum; and the 
mixture of atmospheric air with it, is not essential to the ignition, 
since Mr. Faraday has ascertained that the action of hydrogen 
alone, in close tubes, produces the same effect. 


b> + Oo 


For the Port Folio. 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue last production from the Waverley mine, has at length ar- 
rived, and all the reading world is doing homage at St. Renan’s 
Well. We are soon led to expect a tale of horror;— 


A weary place, ’tis said, in days of yore; 
But something ails it now—the place is cursed, 


and we are not disappointed. The interest is well supported 
throughout, the characters are admirably delineated, and the ter- 
mination is as tragical as the most pensive reader could desire. 
The publication has been unaccountably delayed in Edinburgh; 
which has given rise toa diverting imposture in London, in the ap- 
pearance of a pretended German translation. It is entitled « Wal- 
ladmor,” and purports to be published at Berlin, by Herby. Our 
readers will recollect that a trick somewhat similar was played 
on the Continent, in regard to one of the preceding tales from the 
same pen. 

It is said that Mrs. Radcliffe left several inedited MSS., some of 
which are in a fit state for publication. 

A literary Censorship has been established at Geneva, once the 
cradle of literary freedom. 

Another overland Expedition in North America, to be entrusted 
te the command of captain Franklin, is mentioned in the English 

apers. 
: A new periodical is advertised in London, under the title—the 
Westminster Review. Like all new publications, of this descrip- 
tion, it abounds in fair promises. 

Mr. Blaquiere is preparing a work on the Origin and Progress 
of the Greek Revolution, together with some account of the man- 
ners and customs of Greece, anecdotes of the Military Chiefs, &c. 

Mr. Coleridge has succeeded Mr. Ghfford, as the editor of the 


Quarterly Review, at a salary of nearly 5000 dollars. This gen- 
MARCH, 1824.—no. 263. 52 
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tleman was formerly a republican in his political sentiments, but 
as he has been some time in training in an office under the govern- 
ment, we presume he has qualified himself for this new station, 

The Philadelphia Recorder, a weekly paper which was com- 
menced last vear by the clergy of the Protesiant ate church 
in this city, has been transferred to the Rev. Edward R. Lippitt, 
by whom it is now conducted. 

Dr. Green, late President of Nassau Hall, is the editor of the 
Presbyt-rian Magazine in this city. In this respectable office he 
acquits himself with that ability, which his piety, his learning, and 
his loug experience in the labours of the church, entitle his read- 
ers to expect from him. 

“The Christian” is a weekly paper, recently established here 
by an apostle of Unitarianism. We know not who is the editor of 
this journal, but we are amused at observing how kindly he coaxes 
our straight-coated Quakers. 

“ La Corbeille” is the title of a weekly paper, devoted to lite- 
rary pursuits, of which the first Number has just been issued in 
Philadelphia. The editor, professes ‘o be a “gallant cavalier” in 
devotion to the ladies; but his sails will not be filled by ther 
gentle breath, if his hostility to the companions of their eisure 
hours, be so unrelenting, as might be inferred from the following 
paragraph: 

% Circulating Libraries may also be taken into the account, as 
productive of the effect we allude to. The facility with which No- 
vels are procured from these depots of Utopian small wares, have 
a powerful influence in impeding the circulation of sound litera- 
ture and useful knowledge. This kind of reading induces a sickly 
diathesis of the mind, which incapacitates it from relishing aught 
but the lachrymal sentiment, or incredible adventures of the re- 
spective Mysteriarchs. The simple and wholesome food presented 
to it, is rejected with disgust. It is too strong for its assimilating 
faculties. Persons thus situated are in a mental marasmus, from 
which nothing can relieve them, but the sure, though drastic ope- 
ration of the sad realities of life.” 

Mr, Lemuel G. White, who calls himself Professor of Elocu- 
tion, has published “ A Selection from Walker’s Pronouncing Dic- 
tionary, in which all those words subject to an incorrect pronun- 
ciation, are brought directly into view; with original notes desig- 
nating those which are acknowledged to be exceptions.” If this 
rentleman had contented himself with the selection, we should 
live been disposed to thank him; but his notes serve only to leave 
the matter in the same uncertainty which Mr. Walker did so much 
to remove. His preface is a wretched piece of composition. It is 
pedantic, ungrammatical, illogical, and not always intelligible. 
Let the Professor read the following once more, and tell us what 
it means: “ Having been employed for many years in teaching elo- 
cution, during the course of which, independent of my regular pro- 
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téssional experience, I have paid an indiscriminate attention to 
public speakers generally, of the pulpit, bar, and stage, with a view 
of ascertaining the best usage, (as some objections have been made 
to Mr. Walker as the standard,) but finding them differ so much 
from each other, and ascertaining, as | afterwards did, from con- 
versation with those gentlemen whose pronunciation I had inspect- 
ed, that the difference arose more from accident than design, as all 
professed to pronounce according to the same standard, differin 
only in proportion to the different degrees of attention they had 
pail to the subject.” This is the whole of the sentence, and the 
reader must make what he can of it. At p. vii. we are informed 
that this protessor, had ascertained from the best speakers, that 
there were “ certain exceptions” to Mr. Walker’s standard; but 
the next sentence commences with these words: “ This being ge- 
nerally understood, and no general understanding relative to the 
number and designation of those exceptions having taken place,” 
&c. In this certainty or uncertainty, whichsoever it be, Mr. White 
has undertaken to decide “when and how far we may differ from 
the standard.” But even here he allows an appeal to the public; 
“ whose decision after all, to deny were it possible is not just, and 
were it just is not possible.” So, we are just where we were be- 
fore the professor levied this tax of fifty cents upon us for what 
he modestly calls a “ judicious selection.” After wading through 
this tissue of contradiction and self-sufficiency, we had only pa- 
tience enough to look at one of the eriginal notes, in which we 
found that Mr. White abandons Walker, in the pronunciation of 
the word lieutenant for the authority of the dandies and Mid- 
shipmen who talk of a lu-ten nant. 

The Mew Monthly Magazine advertises, as a book very desira- 
ble for young persons, “Conversations on the Bible, by a lady.” 
This is the title of a work, it is known to some of our readers, 
which was published at the Pert Folio office, not long ago; but we 
cannot say whether the London is a republication of the Ameri- 
ean work. 

The Editor of Blackwood’s Magazine, informs his readers, with 
no little complacency, that two editions of his miscellany are pub- 
lished in this country. Here he is under a mistake. An attempt 
was made in New York with one edition, but the patronage was so 
small, that the enterprise was abandoned. Phillip’s “ Monthly” was 
tried, and it failed also. Campbell’s New “ Monthly’’is on its trial in 
Boston, and we think it deserves no better fate. There is so much 
foppery in the English Journals, particularly the first and the last 
which we have just mentioned, such dandyism, such incessant ef- 
forts to be smart, so many far-fetched conceits, and such affecta- 
tion in the style of most of the articles, that we have no patience 
with them. Theyare filied with newly coined words and eccentri¢ 
combinations of expression; a practice which was amusing while it 
was new, and did very well for a short time, by way of variety; but 
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too much of such trifling is disgusting, and its general adoption by 
the modern writers of Great Britain, displays a lamentably deprav- 
ed taste. There is, moreover, among them, aconstant effort at drol- 
lery, a jeering and ironical manner which runs through most of these 
productions, without pause or resting place, which is exceedingly 
wearisome. If there were no other objection to Blackwood, his vul- 
far humour, and coarse indecency, would exclude him from our 
iterary circles. , 

The first edition of Salmagundi, having made its appearance in 
London, has produced a fresh tribute of admiration from the crit- 
ics of that metropolis, to the talents of Washington Irving, Esq. 
—its principal author. Even the bigotted Courier, which can find 
little to praise, beyond the pale of Church and State, concedes to 
our countryman a concentration of the powers of Goldsmith and 
Mackenzie—the purest of English writers. 

The Fimes admits that « the happiest efforts of the happiest Brit- 
ish writers do not excel the productions of this transatlantic clas- 
sic. In the choice ef his subject, “ whether humorous or pathetic,” 
he is allowed “ to possess the most exquisite taste of any author in 
any age “r nation.” 

Mr. Irving is said to be at present in Paris, where he is engag- 
ed in literary occupations, which will detain him abroad for seve- 
ral years. 

The Eclectic Review concludes an account of two or three books 
of travels through this country, by some political speci lations 
which may be read with interest-—* What influence the Ameri- 
can States are likely to exert on the future destinies of Europe,” 
the writer remarks, “isa consideration fraught with intense inter- 
est; but we can at present merely suggest it as a subject for re- 
flection. Already have they made their voice heard in the Cabi- 
nets of Europe. To that continent, at least, no holy father, or holy 
alliance, can extend the withering despotism which has blighted 
the nations of the Old World. To those persons who feel any ap- 
prehension that Popery will regain its ascendency, that the Beast 
will recover its dreadful vitality, the existence of Protestant Ame- 
rica must be a source of the most heart-cheering consolation. In 
this light, it presented itself to the noble band of Emigrants who 
laid the foundations of their Republic in that distant hemisphere, 
and taught the wilderness to blossom, in a sense which seemed 
more than to realize the language of prophecy. * * * * But if the 
nascent greatness of the United States is important in an eccle- 
siastical point of view, it is still more so in relation to the moral 
interests of society. ‘The influence of their example cannot be ex- 
tinguished, nor is there any quarantine that can guard the territo- 
ties of the Absolute Proprietors of Europe against its extending 
there. The Bourbon and the Muscovite may see with dismay the 
rising importance of a second England in the West: like the kind- 
ling of a second sun in the same hemisphere, the phenomenon 
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with fear of change 
Perplexes monarchs. 


Not only so, but there are the fleets of America, if England is 
found unfaithful to her ancient character and her true interests, 
to guard the great high-way of the Atlantic against all ambitious 
intruders, and to dispute with Russia the naval superiority she is 
fondly aiming at. Backed by such arguments, an American minis- 
ter will know how, in times not very distant, to make the name 
of his country respected both in cabinets, and at congress; and the 
Republic which Adiniralty hirelings have laboured to render con- 


temptible, may be eventually, if not a formidable rival, no insig- 
nificant ally.” 


I 


EXPLANATION OF THE EMBELLISHMENT. 
From the Spy. 


«Every thing was ready, and they were about to lift Birch in. 
their arms, for he refused to move an inch, when a figure entered 
the room that appalled the group; around his body was thrown the 
sheet of the bed from which he had just risen, and his fixed eye- 
and haggard face gave him the appearance of a being from another 
world. Even Katy and Ceesar thought it was the spirit of the elder 
Birch, and they both fled the house, followed by the alarmed Skin- 
ners.”—vol. i. p. 160. 
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PRIZE POEM, 


Written by THomas We its, Esa. of Boston, for the New Orleans 
Theatre. 


When first o’er Learning, Persecution trod, 

And fettered Letters felt his iron rod; 

Long, long in darkness bound, the Muses slept, 
Each haunt left bardless, and each harp unswept;— 
Till, bursting through the gloom, dramatic fire 
Ajolle darted o’er each slumbering lyre; 

Through clouds of Dulness shot his attic light, 

And chased the shades of Superstition’s night: 

Loud peeans, then, broke forth, from every tongue,— 
The temples echoed—and the chorus rung— 

Warm with new soul, young Music smote the strings. 
To Song gave life—to Inspiration wings! 

Genius, by Freedom roused, shook off his yoke, 

And from his deep, oblivious dream, awoke! 
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Awoke, and saw the Drama’s towering dome, 
Swell its asylum arch, and call him home; 

Allured to higher worlds, he took his flight, 

And rose to realms of empyrean height; 

Explored the winding paths, of Fiction’s bowers, 
And gathered, for the Stage, his deathless flowers. 
Her ample page, redeeming Learning spread, 

And o’er the night of Mind, her radiance shed; 
Taste polished life—the Arts refined the Age— 
And Virtue triumphed as she reared the stage. 
Patrons! this night, our cause to you we trust, 

As Guardians of the Drama’s rights—be just! 
Support from you, the child of Thespis draws, 
Warms in your sun, and thrives on your applause; 
At your tribunal, he expectant prea 

And craves indulgent judgment at your hands; 
Your willing smiles, then let his efforts share, 

And, to your shelter, take the Buskin’s heir! 

O, let your presence, let your plaudits, cheer 

Our Protean toil, and give us welcome here! 

And yet, no purchased favor we would ask; 
Unbiassed, and unbought, fulfil your task. 

Before your critic bench, we humbly bend, 

And to your righteous voice, ourselves commend;— 
No servile suppliants, to your court, we sue, 

But, praise and censure, claim alike, from you: 
Assembled here, to your decree submit, 

And hail in you the arbiters of wit. 

And now, in scenic beauty drest, thon Dome— 
The shield of Morals and of Song the hone— 

The nurse of Eloquence—the school of Taste, 
Hence, be thy altars by the Muses graced. 

Within thy walls, perhaps, by Genius led, 

Shall future Shaksperes sing, or Garricks tread; 

In Roman grace, and majesty of mein, 

Some Kemble reign, the Ssccineth of the scene; 

Her fire of soul, some Siddons here impart, 

Shoot through each quivering nerve, and storm the heart, 
On rapid wing, still speeds the auspicious time, 
When, Bards our own, the Olympic Mount shall climb; 
When, round their consecrated shrines, shall throng 
Our buskined Heroes, and our sons of Song; 

In attic pride, our Drama then, shall rise, 

And, nobly daring, claim the Thespian prize: 

To classic height exalt the rising age, 
And give, to peerless, lasting fame, the Stage. 
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PRIZE ODE. 


Fhe following ode written by Charles Sprague, Esq. was pronounced 
jately at the Boston Theatre, on the occasion of the ‘ Shakspere’s 
Jubi/ee,’ which bas been brought forward at much expense, by the ma- 
nagers. This is undoubtedly one of the best productions of the kind which 


has been produced by the poets of our country. 


God of the glorious Lyre! 

Whose notes of old on lofty Pindus rang, 
While Jove’s exulting quire 

Caught the glad echoes and responsive sang— 
Come! bless the service and the shrine 
We consecrate to Thee and Thine! 


Fierce from the frozen north, 
hen Havock led his legions forth, 
O’er Learning’s sunny groves the dark destroyers spread: 
In dust the sacred statue slept, 
Fair Science round her altars wept, 
And Wisdom cowled his head. 


At length, Olympian Lord of morn, 
The raven veil of night was torn, 

When through golden clouds descending, 
Thou didst hold thy radiant flight, 

O’er nature’s lovely pageant bending, 
Till Avon rolled all-sparkling to thy sight! 


There, on its bank, beneath the Mulberry’s shade, 
Wrapped in young dreams a wild-eyed Minstrel strayed: 
Lighting there and lingering long, 
Thou didst teach the Bard his song; 
Thy fingers strung his sleeping shell; 
And round his brows a garland curled, 
On his lips thy spirit fell, 
And bade him wake and warm the world! 


Then Shakspere rose! 
Across the trembling strings 
His daring hand he flings, 
And lo! a new creation glows! 
There clustering round, submissive to his will, 
Fate’s vassal train his high commands fulfil. 
Madness with his frightful scream, 
Vengeance leaning on his lance, 
Avarice with his blade and beam, 
Hatred blasting with a glance. 
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Remorse that weeps, and Rage that roars, 
And Jealousy that dotes but dooms, and murders, yet adores. 


Mirth, his face with sunbeams lit, 
Waking Laughter’s merry swell, 
Arm in arm with fresh-eyed Wit, 
That waves his tingling tisk: while Folly shakes his bel, 
From the feudal towers pale Terror rushing, 
Where the prophet bird’s wail 
Dies along the dull gale, 
And the sleeping monarch’s blood is gushing! 


Despair that haunts the gurgling stream, 
Kissed by the virgin moon’s cold beam, 
Where some lost maid wild chaplets wreathes, 
And swan-like there her own dirge breathes, 
Then broken-hearted sinks to rest, 
Beneath the bubbling wave that shrouds her maniac breast; 


Young Love, with eye of tender gloom, 

Now drooping o’er the hallowed tomb, 
Where his plighted victims lie, 
Where they met, but met to die:-— 

And now, when crimson buds are sleeping, 
Through the dewy arbour peeping, 

Where Beauty’s child, the frowning world forgot, 
To youth’s devoted tale is listening, 


a tor on her dark lash glistening, [ spot, 
4 While fairies leave their cowslip cells and guard the happy 
me Thus rise the phantom throng, 


Obedient to their master’s song, 
And lead in willing chain the wondering soul along. 


For other worlds war’s Great One sighed in vain, 
O’er other worlds see Shakspere rove and reign! 
The rapt Magician of his own wild lay, 
Karth and her tribes his mystic wand obey, 
Old ocean trembles, thunder cracks the skies, 
Air teems with shapes, and tell-tale spectres rise: 
‘Time yields his trophies up, and death restores 
The mouldering victims of his voiceless shores: 
Night’s paltering hags their fearful orgies keep, 
4 And faithless guilt unseals the lip of sleep; 
: The fireside legend, and the faded page, 

The crime that cursed, the deed that blessed an age, 
4 All, all come forth—the good to charm and cheer, 
bi To scourge bold Vice, and start the generous tear; 
7 With pictured Folly gazing fools to shame, 
And guide young Glory’s foot along the path of fame. 
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Mark the sceptered Traitor slumbering! 
There flit the slaves of conscience round; 
With boding tongue foul murders numbering, 
Sleep’s leaden portals catch the sound. 
In his dream of blood for mercy quaking, 
At his own dull scream behold him waking. 
Soon that dream to fate shall turn, 
For him the living furies burn; 
For him the vulture sits on yonder misty: peak, 
And chides the lagging night, and whets her hungry beak, 
Hark! the trumpet’s warning breath 
Echoes round the vale of death, " 
Where through tae maddening ranks the God of slaughter 
rides, 
And o’er their spouting trunks his reeking axle guides! 
Unhorsed, unhelmed, disdaining shield 
The panting Tyrant scours the field, 
Vengeance! he meets thy dooming blade! 
The scourge of earth, the scorn of heaven, 
He falls, unwept and unforgiven, 
And all his guilty glories fade. 
Like a crushed reptile in the dust he lies, 
And hate’s last lightning quivers from his eyes! 


Behold yon crownless King— 
Yon whitelocked, weeping Sire;— 
Where heaven’s unpillared chambers ring, 
And burst their streams of flood and fire; 
He gave them all—the daughters of his love;— 
That recreant pair!—they drive him forth to rove. 
in such a night of wo, 
The cubless regent of the wood 
Forgets to bathe her fangs in blood, 
And caverns with her foe! 
Yet one was ever kind, 
Why lingers she behind? 
O pity! view him by her dead form kneeling, , 
Even in wild frenzy holy nature feeling. 
His aching eyeballs strain 
To see those curtained orbs unfold, 
‘That beauteous bosom heave again.— 
But all is dark and cold. 
In agony the Father shakes; 
Grief’s choking note 
Swells in his throat, 

Each withered heart-string tugs and breaks! 
Round her pale neck his dying arms he wreathes, 
And on her marbie lips his last, his deati-kiss breathes. 
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Down! trembling wing—shall insect weakness keep, 
‘The sun-defying eagle’s sweep? 
A mortal strike celestial strings, 
And feebly echo what a seraph sings? 
W ho now shall grace the glowing throne, 
W here, all unrivalled, all alone, 
Bold Shakspere sat, and looked creation through 
The Minstrel-Monarch of the worlds he drew? 


That throne is cold—that lyre in death unstrung, 

On whose proud note delighted wofider hung. 

Yet old Ublivion, as in wrath he sweeps, 

One spot shall spare—the grave where Shakspere sleeps. 
Rulers and ruled in common gloom may lie, 

But nature’s laureate Bards shall never die. 

Art’s chisselled boast, and glory’s trophied shore 

Must live in numbers, or can live no more, 

While sculptured Jove some nameless. waste may claim, 
Still rolls th? Olympic Car in Pindar’s fame: 

Troy’s doubtful walls, in ashes passed away, 

Yet frown on Greece in Homer’s deathless lay: 

Rome, slowly sinking in her crumbling fanes, 

Stands all-immortal in her Maro’s strains:— 

So, too, yon giant Empress of the isles, 

On whose broad sway the sun forever smiles, 

To time’s unsparing rage one day must bend, 

And all her triumphs in her Shakspere end! 


O Thou! to whose creative power 
We dedicate the festal hour, 
While Grace and Geodness round the altar stand, 
Learning’s anointed train, and Beauty’s rose-lipped band— 
Realms yet unborn, in accents now unknown, 
Thy song shall learn, and bless it for theic own. 
Deep in the West as Independence roves, 
His banners planting round the land he loves, 
Where nature sleeps in Eden’s infant grace, 
{In time’s full hour shall spring a glorious race.— 
Thy name, thy v rse, thy language shall they bear, 
And deck for Thee, the vaulted temple there! 
Our Roman-hearted Fathers broke 
Thy parent empire’s galling yoke, 
But Thou, harmonious Monarch of the mind, 
Around their Sons a gentler chain shall bind:— 
Once more, in Thee, shall Albion’s sceptre wave, [ save! 
And what her mighty Lion lost, her mightier Stan shall 
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OBITUARY. 
For the Port Folio. 


Ricuarv O’ Brien, Esq. late 
Consul General of the Mnited States 
to the Barbary Powers. [zt. 73.] 

The character and history of this 
very extraordinary man are too ge- 
nerally known to need any state- 
ment here. A mind of native vigour, 
and the most ardent feeling, was in 
him still further strengthened by a 
series of adventures the most inter- 
esting and diversified. He was, in 
succession, ap active and experienc- 
ed seaman, a successful adventurer 
in the privateering exploits of the 
revolution, a brave commander in 
the regular naval service, a captive 
slave in Algiers, Consul General to 
Barbary, member of the Pennsylva- 
nia legislature, a worthy farmer, 
and lastly, an ardent party politi- 
cian. The merit of his public ser- 
vices have been officially acknow- 
ledged by three successive Presi- 
dents; and will long be remembered 
by his country. 

EBENEZAR WARREN, long a dis 
tinguished and useful citizen in the 
county of Norfolk. [Mass.] He was 
born at Roxbury near Boston, in the 
year 1749, and continued there un- 
til after the revolutionary war be- 
gan. When the British troops march- 
ed from Boston, on the night of the 
18th April, he quitted home and 
joined in the battle of Lexington on 
the 19th, and was one of three bro- 
thers who were in arms on that day; 
the others were Gen. Joseph War- 
ren, afterwards killed at Bunker 
Hill, and the late Dr John Warren, 
of Boston. He was a member of the 
State Convention which adopted the 
Federal Constitution, and frequent- 
ly elected to the State Legislature. 
jn the year 1793 he was appointed 
Justice of the Common Pleas, and 
filled the office honourably till the 
abolition of the Court in 1811. 
Judge Warren was remarkable for 
the possession of an extraordinary 
memory, and was often resorted to 


for the decision of questions of fact 
not determined by records; but he 
was not less remarkable for his pa- 
triotism, soundness of judgment, and 
uniform uprightness of character. 

In Chester county, Pa. Mr. BEN- 
JAMIN Peck, a revolutionary sol- 
dier, aged seventy years. He nobly 
served his country seven years, in 
the ‘‘ times that tried men’s souls.” 
The substance of the following epi- 
taph was prepared some years since 
by himself, and he had contracted 
with a stone cutter to place it upon 
his tombstone: 

Here lies poor Peckx—who in his 
day 

Was nothing but a Peck of clay; 

Yet, as his earthly course he ran, 

Each measure prov’d he was a MAN, 

He long had known life’s empty 
bubbles, » 

And felt himself a Peck of troubles; 

Now low he lies, as all men must, 

And soon will be a Peck of dust. 

At his seat on James river, in 
Chesterfield, Va. Mr. Witiiam 
Martin in the 89th year of his age. 
He descended from the French Refu- 
gees, who, in 1700, settled in Pow- 
hatan, on James River, on a grant 
of 10,000 acres of land from King 
William. He lived with his lady 
(who survives him) upwards of 63 
years. It is somewhat singular that 
his was the first death and corpse in 
his house, though it had been built 
about sixty years; that he never lost 
a child, though he raised nine, nor 
a grandchild, till after he had 19. 
The number of his descendants still 
living is 104. Mr. Martin afforded 
an ex mple of that plainness and 
simplicity of manners that prevailed 
three generations antecedent to the 
present. In his moral and religious 
character he was exemplary, and 
endeavoured to adorn the doctrine 
of God his Saviour by a godly, righ- 
teous, and sober life. 

Tuomas Penn Gaskerr, Esa. 
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The following additional particulars, 
respecting this gentleman, whose 
death was announced: in our last, 
will be read with some interest in 
this city.x—He was heir-reneral of 
the celebrated legislator William 
Penn, being, through his mother, 
sole representative of Springett 
Penn, Esq. only son of that distin- 
guished character, by his first wife, 
Gulielma-Maria, daughter and 
sole heiress of sir Herbert Springett, 
who gloriously fell at the battle of 
Banbury, in the cause of the Royal 
Martyr. His estate in the county of 
Cork, Mr. Gaskell inherited by li- 


neal succession from his illustrious 
ancestur, vice-admiral sir William 
Penn, to whom it had been granted 
by the Protector Cromwell, to whom 
he was allied through their common 
consanguinity with the ancient and 
renowned house of Hampden. The 
present house of Pennsylvania de- 
scends from the founder’s second 
marriage with Hannah Callowhill. 
The present pretenders to this feu- 
dal dominion, as co-regents, are the 
Hon. John Penn, as representing 
the senior, and the Hon. William 
Penn, as representing the junior 
branch. 
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For the Port Folio. 
ABSTRACT OF PRINCIPAL OCCURENCES. 


Maine. Twenty-two individuals, 
who were lately burnt out at Bruns- 
wick. petitioned the legislature to 
grant them each 100 acres of land, 
on condition that they should settle 
on the same. This was refused. A 
Mr. William Vance, indignant at 
this want of feeling and liberality, 
has given them the quantity from 
his own possessions. 

New Hampshire. This state pays 
$90,000 annually, for the support 
of sctools. The population is up- 
wards of 244.000. 

Massachusetts. Mr. Lloyd, one 
of ihe senators from this common- 
wealth, has proposed in the senate 
of the U. 8. tu inquire into the ex- 
pediency of cutting a canal for ves- 
sels of war from Barnstable bay to 
Buzzard’s bay, through the isthmus 
of Cape (od This would enable 
coasting vessels to avoid the danger 
ous navigation round Cape Cod; and 
after the completion of th Rariton 
canal, and that between the Chesa- 
peake and Delaware, it would give 
an inland water communication 
froin Albemarle sound to Massachu- 
setts bay. 


Experiments have been made to 
ascertain the qualities of the Wor- 
cester coal, compared with the Le- 
high and Rhode Island coal;which 
have produced the most favourable 
results.—The quantity of flannels 
manufactured in the neighbourhood 
of Boston, last year, exceeded 
15,000 pieces of 46 yards each. It 
is expected that double that quantity 
will be made during this year.—The 
senate have passed a resolution, 22 
to 15, to expunge from their records 
the famous resolution of June 1515, 
by which it was declared that ‘it is 
not becoming a moral and religious 
people, to express any approbation 
of military or naval exploits, in a 
wicked and unnecessary war, which 
are not immediately connected with 
the defence of our sea-coasts and 
soil.”” The majority, it is to be pre- 
sumed, hold the converse of this 
proposition. —In the counties of 
Worcester, Middlesex, Norfolk and 
Bristol, there have been manufac- 
tured about 300,000 Bonnets in a 
year, at an average price of $2, 75 
per bonnet, amounting to $825,000 
—employing 25,000 persons, most of 
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whom are females, from the age of 
4 to 20 years. Those who platted the 
straw have been enabled to support 
themselves, and. to assist others in 
destitute circumstances. The busi- 
ness now is ata stand. The bonnets 
that three years ago, would com- 
mand $2,75, will not now sell for 
more than $1,25; in consequence of 
the introduction of Leghorns. 

An animal was killed last year, in 
Chester, which had all the distinc 
tive characters of the common Lynx 
of Europe, (felis Lynx, Lin.) Its 
colour was rather darker than that 
of the gray fox, and its fur was very 
fine and thick. It measured from 
the snout to the extremity of the tail, 
three feet eight inches; length of 
the tail, four inches; height two feet 
one inch. There are two kinds of 
the Lynx, which inbabit the north- 
ern parts of the United States and 
Canada. The largest is called Loup 
cervier by the Canadians, and the 
other, Chat cervier. Both resemble 
the common Lynx of Europe and 
Asia, and are ranked with the same 
species by some naturalists. The 
Chat cervier is the same animal usu- 
ally denominated wild cat by the 
people of New England, and for the 
destruction of which a bounty is paid 
by many towns. The real wild cat 
is seldom, if ever found in this part 
of the United States. it is shaped 
like the domestic cat, and has a long 
tail. The Loup cervier is not often 
found so far south as Massachusetts. 

Rhode Island. A small sum was 
lately granted by the legislature for 
copying the ancient records of this 
state. They are supposed to contain 
much curious and valuable informa- 
tion respecting our colonial history. 

This state, which has hitherto 
been governed under its original 
charter from the British crown, is to 
hold a convention, in June next, for 
the purpese of forming a constitu- 
tion.—The number of widows in 
Newport is said to be 639, being a 
twelfth part of the whole population, 
If Gen. Ogle’s motion to tax the 


bachelors in Pennsylvania should 
prevail, those who have the magna- 
nimity to resist unconstitutional at- 
tacks upon the luxuries of life, and 
prefer voluntary exile to submission, 
must beware how they wend their 
way towards Rhode Island. 

Connecticut. ‘The common school 
fund amovnts to nearly two millions. 
The amount paid to the several 
towns. in 1818, from this fund, was 
% 70,000. 

Vermont. Among the petitions 
referred over to the next session, 
was one with which the legislature 
of Vermont has been favoured fora 
number of years past, and which 
grew out of a paltry law-suit about 
twenty-four dozen hen’s eggs; an 
affair which will probably remind 
some of our readers of Amy Dardin’s 
horse, which was paraded on the 
floor of congress so many years, to 
the vast annoyance of Mr. Ran- 
dolph. The petition has been uni- 
formly rejected for a number of 
years past, until at the late session 
a bill for the petitioner’s relief pass- 
ed the house, and was sent to the 
governor and council, who returned 
it, on the last day of the session, non- 
concurred in; a quorum not being 
present, the bill has gone over to the 
next session.—On the subject of 
manufactures, Mr. Keyes made the 
following speech: ‘“ Mr. Speaker, I 
have on the best coat in the house; 
it has been to congress two sessions, 
and thus far through this session of 
the legislature; it was spun in my 
own house, and dressed by one of 
our small establishments. The very 
hat I have on when I went to con- 
gress. To be sure, the dandies did’nt 
like it; but ’tis good enough. We 
must encourage economy while we 
encourage manufactures.” 

A new sect of religious enthu- 
siasts has appeared lately and begun 
their march from Hartford. They 
are deplorably ignorant and infatu- 
ated. 

The following is the inscription 
on the tomb of the first person whe 
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fell in the Revolutionary war, in this 
state. 

In memory of William French, 
son of Mr. Nathaniel French, who 
was shot at Westminster, March ye 
13th, 1775, by the hands of cruel 
ministereal tools of George ye 3d 
in the Corthouse at a 11 a clock at 
night in the 22d year of his age. 
Here William French his body lies 
For murder his blood for vengeance 

cries 
King George the third his tory crew 
Tha with a baw] his head shot threw 
For Liberty and his country’s good 
He los his life his Dearest Blood. 

New York. The navigation of 
the Oswego river is to be improved 
by a canal round its falls, which it is 
said will not cost more than $200, 
000, It will open a communication 
between the Erie canal and Lake 
Ontario and draw much trade to this 
state, which now goes to Canada. 

It is proposed to construct a canal 
from the Erie canal at Montezuma 
to the foot ef Cayuga lake, and 
thence to Geneva, at the foot of 
Seneca lake. These lakes are each 
forty miles in length, and may be 
united with the Erie canal by a 
branch canal of twenty miles in 
length, and thus open a navigation 
of one hundred miles through a fer- 
tile country, reaching within twenty 
miles of the Susquehannah naviga- 
tion, and about forty miles of the 
Tioga coal mines in Pennsylvania, 
and thus ensuring an abundant sup- 
ply of coal in exchange tor gypsum 
and salt. 

The report of the superintendant 
of common schools, states the fol- 
lowing facts: all the counties, 54 in 
number, and all the towns, 684, 
have, (with the exception of 27 
towns) presented their reports for 
the last year: that there are in this 
state 7382 common schools: that 
within the last year 33! new school 
districts have been formed and or- 
ganized: that 400,534 children were 
instructed for the space of eight 
months; that 25,861 more children 
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were educated during the year 1823 
than during 1822: that $162,802 of 
public money has been expended 
during the last year, for the support 
of common schools, and to this may 
be added more than $850,000 from 
the funds of individuals, making 
more than a million of dollars. 

New Jersey. Steel of tne best 
quality is now manufactured in this 
state from domestic iron. 

Hemp, flax and tow cloth have 
also been manufactured toa large 
amount. At Paterson three hundred 
thousand dollars have been invested 
in edifices and machinery for this 
purpose. 

Pennsylvania. Capt. David Maf- 
fit, one of the port wardens of Phi- 
ladelphia, having lately applied to 
the new governor, for a renewal of 
his commission, made the following 
statement of his public services in 
the late war and in that of the revo- 
lution. In the last war he ma:e 34 
captures—aimount of tonnage cap- 
tured, 7,375—number of guns, 114 
—number of men 515. Part of the 
time he sailed in the schooner Atlas, 
of 13 guns and 115 men, and the 
remainder in the Rattle-snake, of 
17 guns and 113 men. In the first 
war he was present at the striking 
of 67 of the hostile flags. 

The new governor although in- 
vited to his distinguished station by 
an overwhelming majority, has al- 
ready been burned in effigy, by a 
portion of his own liege adherents, 
on account of some appointments, 
which were not to their taste. Such 
proceedings are a stain upon the 
commonwealth, and must be depre- 
cated by every friend to order, be 
his political opinions what they may, 
Of the reasons by which the gover- 
nor was swayed, this rabble must be 
perfectly ignorant; but they surely 
ought to presume that they were 
well founded. 

Delaware. The legislature bas 
resolved that Cesar A. Rodney, a 
citizen of this state, recently ap- 
pointed minister to the republic of 
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Buenos Ayres, was compelled, by 
the rudeness of Capt. James Biddle, 
the commander of the vessel which 
had been provided for him, to leave 
the ship at Rio Janeiro, 1200 miles 
from the place of his destination. 
They regard it as “‘a solemn duty 
Which they owe to the Union,” to 
express their conviction that the 
conduct of the gallant commander 
is ‘‘ an insult to the national dignity 
and sovereignty.”’ Whereupon they 
request their senators and represen- 
tatives in congress to use their best 
efforts to have an inquiry instituted 
into the conduet of capt. B. Neither 
the Union nor congress seems to 
have paid any attention to these tre- 
mendous denunciations, and the in- 
censed ‘* Delawarians,”’ as they de- 
signate themselves, in this novel in- 
dictment, have vented their indig- 
nation on a harmless bag of straw, 
which was tarred and burned. And 
so the affair has ended in smoke! 

Maryland. The general assem- 
bly recently passed a résolution in- 
structing the senators and represen- 
tatives of that state in congress, to 
use their influence to prevent a con- 
gressional caucus nomination of 
president and vice president. Mr. 
Edward Lloyd, one of the senators 
—a gentleman of independent cha- 
racter, repelled this interference, 
with proper spirit. The following 
is the concluding paragraph of his 
reply to the governor: 

‘Permit me sir, through you, to 
inform the legislature, that, as a re- 
presentative of the state, I shall 
cheerfully, promptly, and honestly 
co-operate with them in the dis 
charge of our public and legitimate 
functions; that to the will of the 
people | shall always yield with due 
submission: but, in my private capa- 
city, | must claim the exercise of 
those rights which are secured to 
me by the laws and constitution of 
my country.”’ Mr. Hayward, one of 
the. representatives from the same 
state, also repelled the very unwar- 
rautable privilege assumed in this 


legislation without jurisdiction. In 
his letter to the governor, he says, 
‘“‘] have determined to give to the 
preamble and resolution that con- 
struction only, by which, alone, ac- 
cording to the conceptions of my 
understanding, the legislature can 
be justified or excused to the people, 
viz. as the simple expression of the 
opinions and feelings of certain in- 
dividuals of Maryland, possessing, 
under the bill of rights, the consti- 
tution and the Jaws of the state, no 
greater privileges than are common 
to me and to every other citizen, 
and nothing more.” This letter was 
laid before the senate by the gover- 
nor; and the senate communicated 
it to the assembly, whose proceed- 
ing on the subject is a curious spe- 
cimen of mock dignity, venting it- 
self in puerile and vulgar declama- 
tion. They declare, in their an- 
swer to the senate, that if Mr. Hay- 
ward’s letter ‘‘ had been transmitted 
to them directly from the hands of 
the writer of it, it would probably 
have met with that reception from 
them, and have found that place in 
their hall, which, however high the 
respect they might entertain for the 
author of it, they could not but deem 
due to its intrinsic merit and deli- 
cacy—a place under their tables!”’ 

Virginia. The petition of Ro- 
bert Douthey, who prayed to be 
exempted from the penalties of the 
act against duelling, has been re- 
jected by the legislature, by a large 
majority. He had sent a challenge 
to a gentleman by whom he had 
been rudely contradicted at the 
Bar; but no duel had actually taken 
place. —A hose company at Freder- 
icktown lately passed resolutions 
denouncing a ‘‘ congressional cau- 
cus as an unwarrantable attempt at 
dictation:”’ upon which the Wational 
Intelligencer aptly remarks,—“ It is 
fortunate that the hose of our friends 
at Fredericktown is not long enough 
to reach us at Washington, or they 
might throw cold water on the con» 
gressional caucus.” 
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North Carohna. Gold continues 
to be found in this state; but in too 
small quantities, it would seem, to 
tempt any regular scientific investi- 
gation. 

Kentucky. The mania of bank- 
ing has been carried to an extent in 
this state, which has produced the 
most serious embarrassments. The 
Occupying Claimant Law, so called, 
has been decided to be unconstitu- 
tional by the supreme court of the 
United States. This has given rise 
to propositions in the legislature, of 
a tughly inflammatory and repre- 
hensible description. In the career 
of folly, the governor takes the lead. 
‘*] need not be told,” says this cham- 
pion of state rights against the rights 
of moral honesty,—* that the gene- 
ral government is authorised to use 
physical force to put down insurrec- 
tion, and enforce the execution of 
its laws. I know it; but I know too, 
with equal certainty, that the day 
when the government shall be com- 
pelled to resort to the bayonet to 
compel a state to submit to its laws, 
will not long precede an event of all 
others most to be deprecated.”’ 

This governor seems to have for- 
gotten the memorable opposition of 
the Pennsylvania legislature, which 
marshalled a force of some thousand 
men to protect ‘‘ the just rights” of 
this state, against a decision of the 
supreme court. If it has escaped 
him, it may not be amiss to remind 
him, that the decision in that case 
was enforced by the mere summons 
of an ordinary posse cmitatus; with- 
out any intervention from the go- 
vernment. The following resolu- 
ticns have been passed by the legis- 
lature of Kentucky: 

Resolved, ‘Vhat they do mast so 
lemnly protest against the doctrines 
promulgated in that decision, [of the 
supreme court,} as ruinous, in their 
practical effects, to the good people 
of this commonwealth, and subver- 
sive of their dearest and most valu- 


able political rights. —[ Agreed to, 
55 votes to 42. | 

That, in the opinion of this le- 
gislature, the decision of the court 
of appeals of Kentucky, in the cases 
of Blair against Wiiliams, and 
Lapsley against Brashear, are erro- 
neous, and the laws declared there- 
in to be unconstitutional are, in the 
opinion of this present general as- 
sembly, constitutional and valid 
acts. —| Agreed to, 57 to 39. ] 

That any effort which the Legis- 
lature may feel it a duty to make, 
for the contravention of the erro- 
neous doctrine of that decision, 
ought not to interfere with, or ob- 
struct the administration of justice 
according to the existing laws, 
which, whether they were or were 
not expedient, are believed to be 
constitutional and valid; and which 
should, when it shall be thought ex- 
pedient to do so, be repealed by the 
legislature, and not by the appellate 
court.—[ Agreed to, 56 to 40. ] 

It would save a vast consumption 
of time, if this legislature would, 
at once, procure from the other 
states, an amendment of that part 
of the constitution, which consti- 
tutes the supreme court, the supreme 
tribunal; and vest in the states the 
right of acting without appeal, 
whenever they are reduced to the 
‘‘ degrading alternative of submis- 
sion or resistance.”? We can see no 
other way in which they may enact 
laws with impunity, which involve 
the most flagrant violations of pri- 
vate right. 

There have passed the Cumber- 
land Ford during the past year from 
this state 3091 horses and mules 
valued at $90 each, amounting to 
$272,190; 44,798 hogs at $9, 4,330, 
122; 641 beef cattle at $40.25,450; 
total, $707,012.—It is estimated 
that the same amount of stock in 
value has left the state by other 
routes, makin the whole expoft of 
stock alone, 1,414,024. 


(T'o be continued. ) 
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